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OF THE 
ORDER OF PREACHERS 
OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ST. JOSEPH 





The priest is both by vocation and divine commission, 
the chief apostle and tireless furtherer of the Christian edu- 
cation of youth; in the name of God, the priest blesses 
Christian marriage, and defends its sanctity and indissolubility 
against the attacks and evasions suggested by cupidity and 
sensuality; the priest contributes most effectively to the solu- 
tion, or at least the mitigation, of social conflicts, since he 
preaches Christian brotherhood, declares to all their mutual 
obligations of justice and charity, brings peace to hearts 
embittered by moral and economic hardships, and alike to 
rich and poor points out the only true riches to which all 
men both can and should aspire. Finally, the priest is the 
most valorous leader in that crusade of expiation and penance 
to which We have invited all men of good will. For there is 
need of reparation for the blasphemies, wickedness and crimes 
which dishonor humanity today, an age perhaps unparalleled 
in its need for the mercy and pardon of God. The enemies 
of the Church themselves well know the vital importance of 
the priesthood; for against the priesthood in particular, they 
direct the point of their attacks. It is the priesthood they 
desire to be rid of; that they may clear the way for that de- 
struction of the Church, which has been so often attempted. 
yet never achieved. 


PopE Pius XI. Encyclical 
on the Catholic Priesthood. 
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OF THE 
ORDER OF PREACHERS 
OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ST. ALBERT THE GREAT 





There is nothing that leads others to piety and to the 
service of God than the life and example of those who have 
dedicated themselves to the divine ministry. For since they 
are observed to be raised from the things of this world to a 
higher position, others fix their eyes upon them as upon a 
mirror and derive from them what they are to imitate. Where- 
fore, clerics, called to have the Lord for their portion, ought 
by all means so to regulate their life and conduct that in dress, 
behaviour, gait, speech, and all other things nothing may ap- 
pear but what is dignified, moderated, and permeated with 
piety; avoiding also minor offenses which in them would be 


grevious, so that their actions may inspire reverence. There- 
fore the more these things contribute to usefulness and honor 
in the Church of God, so the more zealously must they be 
observed. . . . The Council of Trent, 26th session, the first 
chapter on Ecclesiastical Life. 
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ORDINATIONS 


wee} OR EVERY HIGHPRIEST taken from among men is ap- 
ts} pointed for men in the things pertaining to God, that he may 
XS | offer gifts and sacrifices for sins. He is able to have com- 
passion on the ignorant and erring, because he himself is be- 
set with weakness, and by reason thereof is obliged to offer for sins, 
as on behalf of the people, so also for himself. And no man takes the 
honor to himself ; he takes it who is called by God as Aaron was. St. 
Paul to the Hebrews, ch. 5, v. 1-4. 

Ordination to the priesthood is at once an end and a beginning. 
It marks the end of the long, hidden years of preparation of mind and 
heart for the ministry which lies ahead. It marks the beginning of 
that longed-for joy, the breath-taking thought of a man calling God 
down from heaven and holding Him in his consecrated hands ; of the 
joy known only to a priest of reconciling sinners to God; the begin- 
ning too of the ministry of preaching and teaching, of the assumption 
of that tender and meaningful title of Father. The priest is father to 
the young and old, to the wise and the unlearned, the strong and the 
weak. He rejoices with the happy, sympathizes with the stricken, sor- 
rows for the wayward. 

His place is secure among his people for he is the beacon light, 
enlightening their paths with his word and example. At every deci- 
sive moment of their lives he stands beside them: At birth, he ushers 
them into the Church, by Baptism; he seals the bond of love between 
man and woman in Matrimony ; he prepares their souls when the door 
of death is opening to receive them; constantly throughout their lives 
he brings them the Bread of Life to nourish their souls, and removes 
from them the stain of sin. Taken from among men at the command 
of God, he is truly the minister of Christ and the dispenser of the 
mysteries of God. 

To the newly ordained we their brethren extend our congratula- 
tions, and we share in the joy of their parents and relatives. We offer 
them our best wishes for a happy and fruitful service in the ministry 
of Jesus Christ. 





CO-LABORERS WITH CHRIST 


THOMAS IMWALLE, O.P. 


ESUS CHRIST came into the world to offer Himself in 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. But since the offering of 
sacrifice is a priestly function, wherever there is a sacrifice 
there must also be a priesthood. Thus, at the very first mo- 

ment of the Incarnation, when the Divinity of the Word was poured 
out like a sweet oil upon our humanity, Christ was constituted the 
Anointed One of God, the supreme Highpriest and universal Media- 
tor between God and men. The sacrifice He came to offer in fulfill- 
ment of His office as Priest was consummated on Calvary, when, on 
the Altar of the Cross, He presented Himself as a “clean oblation 
and an unspotted victim to His eternal Father.” 

But Calvary, being an historical event, is over and yet not over; 
Christ, having died once, now reigns gloriously at the right hand of 
His Father in heaven. But, because death was not to put an end to 
His Priesthood, our divine Lord, after giving us His sacrifice, which 
was henceforward to be offered under the sacramental species of 
bread and wine, provided for its perpetuation by the institution of the 
sacrament of Holy Orders. “Do this in commemoration of Me,” He 
told His Apostles. By these words Christ gave the Apostles and their 
successors in the priesthood the power to offer sacrifice, the power to 
renew and continue in a mystical, yet none the less real, manner 
throughout the ages the one supreme sacrifice of Himself on Calvary. 
And when three days later the Risen Christ appeared to the Apostles, 
breathed upon them, and said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” He gave 
them the power of absolution, that is, the power to forgive sins. With 
these two powers, the one over His real and the other over His Mys- 
tical Body, the priesthood of the New Law was complete. 

All religions have felt the need of a priesthood, that is, of men 
especially appointed for the exercise of religious cult. And all peo- 
ples, pagans as well as Christians, have held their priests in the highest 
esteem. Among the pagans the priest appears as a moral power sur- 
passing all else. For example, in the Grecian world no state function 
took place, no peace treaty was made without priests. In Athens, 
priests were given the best seats in the theatres and were entrusted 
with the guardianship of the sanctuary. In the Roman world also, 
priests were invested with the same dignity and held a similar position 
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of esteem and respect. Under the Old Law, the Law of Moses, in 
order to impress upon the Jewish people the need for sacrifice, God 
instituted a priesthood. He chose the tribe of Levi as the priestly 
tribe, investing its members with a special dignity and bestowing upon 
them special prerogatives. Because the life of Israel was centered 
around the sanctuary, we know with what great reverence and esteem 
the Jewish people held their priests. 

It is only under the New Law, however, that we begin to see the 
true excellence and dignity of the priest. The dignity and extraordi- 
nary prerogatives of the priests of the pagan world, or even of the 
Old Law, are as nothing in comparison with the dignity and powers 
of the priesthood established by Jesus Christ. St. Paul affirms this 
superiority when he says: “God hath made us fit ministers of the 
New Testament, not in the letter, but in the Spirit ; for the letter kill- 
eth, but the Spirit giveth life. Now if the ministration of death en- 
graven with letters on stones was glorious, how shall not the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit be more glorious? For if the ministry of condem- 
nation is glory, much more the ministry of justice aboundeth in 
glory.” (II Cor. III, 3-9.) When Christ conferred the office of priest 
upon the Apostles and through them upon their successors, He did 
not institute another priesthood distinct and separate from His own 
eternal priesthood. There is only one priesthood, just as there is only 
one sacrifice. The real dignity of the priest of the New Law, then, 
arises from his participation in the one eternal priesthood of Christ. 
The God-man, Jesus Christ, is the supreme High Priest Who offered 
to God the one perfect and adequate sacrifice for man’s redemption. 
Through the sacrament of Orders, however, which Christ instituted 
for the good of His Spouse, the Church, a man is made to share in 
the priesthood of Christ. By the indelible seal which is stamped on 
his soul he is set apart from the rest of men and marked forever as a 
minister and an ambassador of Christ. The priest is indeed a man, 
but he is a man of God. St. Paul expresses this beautifully when he 
says that a priest is indeed “Taken from amongst men,” yet, “or- 
dained for men in the things that appertain to God.” Not for human 
things and the things that pass away is a priest ordained but for things 
divine and enduring. Like his Model, Christ, a priest’s only concern 
is the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

Indeed, there is no more sublime office, no greater power and, 
therefore, no more exalted dignity on this earth than the office and 
power and dignity of the priest. A priest is an instrument in the 
hands of the Divine Redeemer and is entrusted with the noble office 
of continuing the werk of our redemption. In the language of Sacred 
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Scripture he is called the Salt of the earth. “You are the salt of the 
earth. But if the salt lose its savor wherewith shall it be salted?” 
(MT. V, 13.) Just as salt is used as a preservative against corrup- 
tion, so the priest is placed among the faithful to guard and preserve 
them from moral corruption by the influence of his example and in- 
structions. He is.called the Light of the world. “You are the light 
of the world. A city seated on a mountain cannot be hid.” (ibid, 14.) 
A priest is placed in a conspicuous position in the Church so that he 
may be seen and heard by all, his words and example being a light to 
those walking in the shadows and darkness of sin. A priest is called 
also an Ambassador of Christ. “For Christ, therefore, we are am- 
bassadors, God as it were exhorting by us.” (II Cor. V. 20.) As an 
envoy of Christ the priest upholds and safeguards the rights of God 
among the people. Expressive as these titles and figures are of the 
sublime office of the priest, there is none, perhaps, which so well ex- 
plains this sacerdotal office as the expression of St. Paul: “We are 
laborers with God.” (I Cor. IIT, 9.) 

In his book, The Ambassador of Christ, Cardinal Gibbons writes: 
“The priest is more than an ambassador of Christ: he is also His co- 
adjutor in the moral government of the world. He not only represents 
Christ, but he personates Him, and becomes identified with Him in 
his ministerial functions, as far as two personalities can be considered 
identical. There exists between Jesus Christ and His priesthood, not 
only a succession and continuity, but an identity of ministry. The 
priest not only acts with Christ, by the authority of Christ, in the 
name of Christ, but his official acts are Christ’s acts. If a priest ad- 
dresses to heaven the prayers of the faithful, Christ presents them to 
His eternal Father. If he sows the Gospel seed, Christ giveth the in- 
crease. If the priest offers the adorable sacrifice, Christ is invisibly 
present, the High Priest and Victim.” (p. 15) To be a priest, then, 
is to be in truth another Christ. And just as Christ is the firm and 
unshakeable bridge which joins heaven and earth, so too the priest, by 
the power he has from Christ stands midway between God and man. 
As a true mediator, sharing in the Mediatorship of Christ, he offers 
to God the prayers and homage of the whole Church. And in return, 
he brings down upon the earth the graces and blessings of God. A 
priest is an advocate of the people, begging God to show them mercy: 
“Between the porch and the altar the priests, the Lord’s ministers, 
shall weep and shall say: Spare, O Lord, spare thy people, and give 
not Thine inheritance to reproach, that the heathen should rule over 
them.” (Joel II, 17.) We shall probably never realize the power and 
efficacy of the daily prayers of Christ’s priests. And yet how often 
they stop the wrathful hand of God from striking sinful humanity! 
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On this oft-forgotten point, Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on the 
Priesthood, says: “Who can tell how many chastisements priestly 
prayer wards off from sinful mankind, how many blessings it brings 
down and secures? The Christian, though in prosperity so often for- 
getful of God, yet in the depth of heart keeps his confidence in prayer, 
feels that prayer is all powerful, and as by a holy instinct, in every 
distress, in every peril, whether private or public, has recourse with 
special trust to the prayers of the priest.” Such, then, is the sublime 
office of the priest. A priest is a mediator between God and men, an 
ambassador of Christ, a co-laborer with God. In a word, he is an- 
other Christ. 


If we are struck with wonder at such a noble office being given 
to mortal men, still more wonderful are the powers of the priest. The 
priest has power over the real and mystical Body of Christ. When 
he stands at the altar and pronounces those solemn words of conse- 
cration: “This is my body ... This is my blood,” Jesus Christ, true 
God and true man, becomes really and truly present under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine. There is no symbolism here, for the sacri- 
fices and consecrations of the Jewish priests, which were mere shad- 
ows and figures of this sacrifice, passed with the coming of 
Christ. The words of the priest actually, in a real manner produce 
their effect. He speaks and God obeys. By the words of consecration 
the priest renews and reproduces once again the sacrifice of Calvary, 
the only difference being the manner of offering. On Calvary Christ 
offered Himself in a bloody manner. But in the Mass He is offered 
in an unbloody manner. Moreover, by this act in which he offers 
Jesus Christ in sacrifice, a priest gives more honor and glory to God 
than could the whole Church without a priesthood, because the Mass, 
being the same sacrifice as Calvary, is of infinite value. Indeed, so 
efficacious and pleasing to God is this sacrificial act of the priest that 
were he to exercise no other function, this would be a sufficient reason 
for his ordination. The power of consecration is the greatest possible 
power on this earth. It is greater even than that of the Angels or the 
Blessed in heaven. So impressed was St. Francis of Assisi with the 
power of the priest that he used to say: “If I saw an angel and a 
priest walking together, I would bend my knee first to the priest, and 
then to the angel.” 


Over the mystical body of Christ the priest has the power of the 
keys. He liberates sinners from the bondage of sin and makes them 
worthy of Paradise. He enables them, freed from the slavery of Sa- 
tan, to enjoy once again the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
And God Himself abides by the priest’s judgment. God pardons or 
refuses pardon according as the priest extends or witholds his absolv- 
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ing hand. In the words of St. Peter Damian, “The sentence of the 
priest precedes, and God subscribes to it.” In this tribunal the priest 
is only God’s instrument and servant. And yet, the Master of the 
universe confirms in heaven what the priest decides upon earth. 
“‘Whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven. 
And whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in 
heaven.” Great, indeed, is the power of Kings and Emperors. Greater 
still is the power of the angels. But to no creature has divine good- 
ness given such power as Christ gave to the Apostles: “Whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; whose sins you shall retain 
they are retained.” Kings have power over the bodies of men, but the 
priest has power over their souls. The angels can lead a sinner to the 
confessional, but only the priest can absolve him, for to pardon a 
single sin requires the omnipotence of God. When Christ said to the 
man sick of the palsy, “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” the Pharisees 
said in their hearts, “Who can forgive sins but God alone?” And 
how right they were! Only God can forgive sins. But the God-man 
Jesus Christ has communicated this divine power to the priest. He 
has given him a power which, in a way, is greater than that of crea- 
tion. Cardinal Hugo represents the Lord addressing a priest who 
absolves a sinner in these words: “I have created heaven and earth, 
but I leave to you a better and nobler creation; make out of this soul 
that is in sin, a new soul, that is, make out of the slave of Satan, that 
the soul is, a child ofGod. I have made the earth bring forth all kinds 
of fruit, but to thee I confide a more beautiful creation, namely, that 
the soul should bring forth fruits of salvation.” When the priest, 
then, pronounces these consoling words of mercy over the penitent, 
“TI absolve thee from thy sins,” it can be asked, not with pharisaical 
scandal, but with wonderment and reverence: “Who is this man who 
even forgives sin?” He is an instrument of Christ, a mediator be- 
tween God and men. He is a priest of Jesus Christ. 

Thus, there is no greater dignity on this earth than the dignity of 
the priest since no more sublime office was ever entrusted to, nor 
greater powers ever conferred on man than the office and powers of 
the priest. Thomas Carlyle, although a non-Catholic, said of the 
Catholic priesthood: “Higher task than that of the priesthood was 
allotted to no man. Wert thou the meanest in that sacred hierarchy, 
is it not honor enough therein to spend and to be spent?”! This is 
what is meant to be a minister of God, a bringer of forgiveness and 
blessings from God to sinful man, this is the ennobling of the human 
race by.God when He chose men to be other Christs. 


1 Quoted from Ambassador of Christ—Cardinal Gibbons, p. 11. John 
Murphy & Co., N. Y. 1896. 





THE CHARACTER OF DOMINICAN CONTEMPLATION 


MANNES ROGERS, O.P. 


N AN AGE which demands action and ever more action the 

* very word contemplation seems antedated and completely 

out of place. Yet nothing could be farther from the truth; 

indeed, for Dominicans, contemplation is a guarantee of a 

bountiful and gloriously successful activity. Without contemplation, 

the Dominican’s active life, no matter how time-entailing and appar- 

ently well ordered, is a waste of energy and no true work of a child 
of Dominic. 

Very early in our Dominican infancy, we learn that our life is 
ordered to contemplation so that we may give the fruits of that con- 
templation to others—aliis contemplata tradere. Just as early in our 
life we should have learned what those words mean; a religious life in 
the pattern of this motto is one bound for signal success, while those 
who live their Dominican lives in ignorance of or disregard for the 
truth of this potent phrase are doomed to failure. Truly, then, we 
must learn the need for and power of contemplation in our Dominican 
life. 

Man has a natural tendency to truth and goodness; his mind and 
heart desire truth and goodness without end or restriction. Contem- 
plation, then, is by no means unnatural to us; on the contrary, it is 
the perfection of the highest and finest faculties man possesses: the 
intellect and the will. Contemplation, in the Christian sense, is the 
union in love and faith with God. Through the supernatural gift of 
faith our mind is enabled to dwell upon the highest and most sublime 
Truth, God Himself and the beautiful and ineffable mysteries of those 
revealed truths He has so freely showered upon us. Our souls go 
out in complete abandon and unbelievable ardor to an Object Who is 
Perfect and Complete Goodness, God Himself. Contemplation is 
union, a union which lifts the imperfect, persevering human up to the 
heights of divine life and activity whereby he or she is perfected and 
enabled to live a human life in a divine sort of way. 

The ultimate and most perfect union with the perfect Object of 
knowledge and love comes, of course, with the possession of the Bea- 
tific Vision in heaven. But we must travel along the highroad of life 
before we attain to that priceless treasure. .And we do have signs and 
portents that: we are travelling- straight and certainly; we are: given 
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powerful foretastes and samples of the rewards to come. These we 
have in contemplation. We may acquire contemplation; it is also 
infused. 

Acquired contemplation is too little known and recognized, and 
hence the too-often repeated and false statement that contemplation is 
for the few chosen souls. In reality, this contemplation is for all. It 
must also be seen that a truly successful and active life exists only 
when it is ordered to, and is the overflow from, contemplation. In 
God’s good time, when we are well ordered and fully pliant to the 
workings of divine grace and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, we will re- 
ceive earth’s highest award: infused contemplation; and we should 
never consider that this is a rare reward, for it is given freely enough, 
if we will only do our part. 


Our spiritual life, just like our physical development, is a matur- 
ing growth to perfection. Unlike that physical development, however, 
it does not attain perfection and then fall into decay and death; the 
spiritual life grows in ever increasing perfection, drawing us contin- 
ually closer to the Font of all perfection, until we are one day per- 
fectly and eternally joined to Him in an everlasting union of love. 

Now our maturing in the spiritual life is gauged by our progress 
in prayer. We must all begin at the beginning, but no one can tell 
how quickly each individual will race to the heights ; that depends up- 
on the dispositions of the individual himself, but more especially 
upon the Will of God. In the beginning we all strive constantly and 
perseveringly to overcome the distractions and allurements of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. Naturally enough, we tend to overcome 
these attractions by centering ourselves upon the attainment of a 
knowledge and a consequent love of their Opposite: God Himself. 
We will know God only by learning of Him, and the easiest way to 
arrive at some knowledge is through the God-man, Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour. It is the easiest way, for in Him we see a human just like 
ourselves; there is flesh and blood, words and deeds, loves and de- 
sires, just as in every human being. But of course we see more than 
just that, for we are not looking at a mere historical figure, nor are 
we looking at Him or considering Him with only our physical eyes 
and knowledge ; we see and learn of Him through the all-seeing eyes 
and bright light of Faith. Drawing closer with increasing Faith, our 
Love, too, is more bright and consuming; we are drawn away from 
ourselves and the transient things that formerly meant so much. We 
meditate upon single incidents in the life of Christ and Mary, their 
characteristics or the dogmas of Faith and concerning them we be- 
lieve and love the more. Gradually we begin to make acts of strong 
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faith and abiding love, and we strive more and more constantly to live 
in and by Christ. These acts are bound to become habits, and we 
know that habits become like second nature to us, giving to our actions 
an ease and promptness. Consequently, soon (and truly it is soon, if 
we generously and perseveringly apply ourselves in the beginning, and 
rely upon the never ceasing flow of graces so lovingly bestowed upon 
us) we are habitually thinking thoughts of Christ, God, Our Holy 
Mother; the Saints, and seeing more and more clearly the depths of 
our own misery. It is now that we have approached the super high- 
way of acquired contemplation. Continuation along this road will 
most assuredly give us the greatest gift of all, and in good time, in- 
fused contemplation itself. 

It is most foolish to think that we can do this by ourselves; that 
would be a fatal error. We are babes in the spiritual life, and we 
need constant care and protection. In the very beginning of our travel 
along the road to perfection we must seek out a spiritual counsellor 
and guide; he will take us gently along the road. And like babes we 
may well lean confidently and completely upon his wisdom and the 
graces he receives to lead us aright. But we have not only the helping 
hand of this human voice of God, we have God Himself abiding in 
our very souls. There He dwells, quickening us and suggesting the 
proper things to do and the ways to go. The Holy Spirit does truly 
abide within us constantly, and it is His Spirit that helps us progress 
rapidly and constantly. We may be very sure that we are progressing 
properly if we are docile to that Holy Spirit, and we can be confident 
that it is the Spirit of God with Whom we are cooperating and not 
the impulses of our own weak natures or the devil; and another very 
positive source and sign of confidence is the recognition of our grow- 
ing devotion to the Holy Mother of God, Our Mother and Mediatrix. 
Contemplation, then, gives us stronger and ever increasing faith; and 
with our increase in faith, our love becomes stronger and all-envelop- 
ing. 

All that has been said will readily be agreed with, as far as pure 
contemplation is concerned ; but many are apt to say: we are Domini- 
cans, and therefore we have a very active side to our lives as well. 
How is all this going to help us? In reply it can be said that only 
when we are on this road will our action begin to bear abundant and 
good fruit. Our action must be directed towards contemplation, and 
also must pour fourth from the abundance of divine love that con- 
templation engenders within us. 

First and foremost in the lives of every Dominican is the obliga- 
tion of saving his or her individual soul. That is the prime reason 
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for our joining the Order. Each person enters the religious society 
that is most akin to his liking and temperament. Many enter contem- 
plative orders because this life of seclusion and lack of worldly dis- 
tractions best fits them; others seek the active life because their tal- 
ents and natures are best sanctified therein; still others become a part 
of an institute that combines contemplation and action, and find their 
salvation more suitably in this fashion. Dominicans, and this most 
certainly includes Tertiaries, who are of the third group combining 
contemplation and action, must therefore be contemplatives and they 
must be active. 

The active life is both a means to contemplation and an overflow 
from the richness of the love that contemplation gives. It is a means, 
because by it we dispose ourselves to contemplation by ridding our- 
selves of many of the obstacles that keep us from giving ourselves 
wholly to God. In the beginning our active life can well help us to 
practice the moral virtues and to develop a clear recognition that our 
own feeble efforts are not at all sufficient. We are gently but surely 
led to a sincere search for, and determination to abandon ourselves to, 
Him Who alone can make us, and those for whom we work, saints. 
And then we begin in earnest our life of prayer and progress in spir- 
itual things, which eventually leads to contemplation. Saint Theresa 
assures us that the time element is amazingly short, for she says that 
we can reach great heights in six months or a year! (Way of Per- 
fection, ch. 29.) Now when we have acquired this state our active 
life necessarily becomes what another motto of our Order demands 
and describes so fittingly: ex abundantia contemplationis. Our fears 
concerning our activity now vanish. We have no more doubts as to 
whether we are acting aright, for we are instinctively and perfectly 
operating in the true Dominican manner. We are no longer working, 
teaching, preaching, or nursing from natural motives, or because of 
natural talents alone, but rather because our love of God is now so 
intense and governs our lives so completely that our hearts are filled 
and we wish to give the fullness of this love to others. 


Then we are living in Him as He so earnestly asked us to; for 
are we not then doing as Christ and Mary did? Did they not love the 
Father so completely that the fulness of that love gave them to us in 
lives of perfect example? It was because Christ loved His Father 
that He came upon earth to teach us that selfsame love and to engen- 
der it in us; and that was why He died to redeem us. Mary’s tremen- 
dous love of God was the reason why she said “Fiat”! And it was 
this love she had that gave ‘us our Redeemer. Love brought action; 
and. with our increase in the same divine love we too will be most ac- 
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tive. We will want to bring all men close to the Font of love, but the 
only way man can reach his fellow man is through word and deed. 
Hence we will preach and teach the tremendous truths that we have 
come to live so completely ourselves. And what we have known and 
learned to love will become equally known and loved by those with 
whom we have made contact, not only because these divine realities 
are so good and true, but because our example will give a living lesson 
of their tremendous worth in individual lives. We want action! We 
need action ; but it must be the right sort of action, otherwise we are 
wasting our time and talents, and, instead of doing the things to which 
we have dedicated our lives, we will be dashing ourselves continually 
but fruitlessly against the unyielding rock of humanity that sees not 
the truth. 

Contemplation is of the utmost necessity ; and instead of stunting 
action, it spurs us on to a more successful action than we could dream 
was possible. We know that it is good, then; and we have also learned 
that it is possible for all of us. How, then, do we go about acquiring 
contemplation? What are the sources of spiritual progress? We 
mentioned them briefly before and now shall discuss them a bit more 
fully. First of all we must have docility to the Holy Spirit. He in- 
spires our whole life of contemplation and action. His gifts make 
the soul docile to His inspirations and motions; and with them the 
virtues are indeed easy and pleasant habits. To be docile, we must be 
able to hear that Spirit of Truth and Love. Towards that goal our 
whole life is ordered; that is why we live as we do. The Dominican 
life as we know it, with the common life, the Divine Office, silence, 
study, the vows and all else it entails, gives us every help to recollec- 
tion, detachment from the world and self, watchfulness over one’s 
heart, mortification of self-will, and judgment. And Tertiaries, living 
in the midst of the world, also have in their Rule very suitable and 
sufficient means for arriving at their proper goal. 


A second source of progress is the ability to recognize the voice 
of the Holy Spirit. This is most important because there are two 
other spirits that can well entangle us in an inescapable web should we 
become ensnared. Our own weak nature and the devil will be present, 
and we must be able to distinguish their voices from that of the Spirit 
of Truth. Nature, as a result of original sin, is the enemy of mortifi- 
cation and humiliations ; it is always seeking itself. In whatever spir- 
itual life it allows, it seeks self satisfaction; it quits whenever trials 
appear. Often, under the pretext of apostolic activity, it plunges it- 
self into external works, neglecting the substance of the spiritual life. 
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It is always recommending caution and the common way. Its great 
ideal is—mediocrity. 

Now the devil starts by arousing pride in order to lead the soul 
into trouble, discouragement and despair. But unlike our weak nature, 
the devil may very cleverly encourage mortification, especially ex- 
cessive exterior mortification; he does absolutely everything in his 
power to prevent the soul from interior mortification of the imagina- 
tion, the heart, will and judgment. He is the one who so often in- 
spires scruples about nothing and laxity about things that are really 
dangerous. He frequently inspires a false humility, or confuses hu- 
mility with timidity, making it hateful to the soul’s pride. He turns 
charity either into sentimental humanism that is extremely indulgent, 
a liberalism that thinks itself generous, or a bitter zeal that strikes at 
evil everywhere but within. And if there is a lack of humility and 
obedience we have a sure sign that the soul is not guided by the spirit 
of God, but by nature or the devil. 

The True Spirit leads to exterior mortification, guided by pru- 
dence and obedience, but places more emphasis on interior mortifica- 
tion. It inspires a deep spirit of faith, revives hope, increases the 
spirit of charity, gives zeal for the glory of God, forgetfulness of self. 
“The fruits of the spirit are charity, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faith, modesty, continency.” I Gal. 5, 22. 

Lastly, a profound recognition and ever-growing conviction of 
Mary’s wondrous powers as our Mediatrix is a true sign and source 
of our spiritual progress. Our Mother does not distract us from our 
progress towards Christ any more than does Our Saviour prevent us 
from being united to God. She is no obstacle to our union with 
Christ, but rather her whole influence is to lead men to Christ. When 
we belittle the thought of mediators we have a clear sign of pride be- 
cause it is really a lack of humility that makes us neglect those given 
us by God to offset our own weaknesses. 


The cry of the world is for action. Then let us show them such 
action as these worldlings never thought possible. The challenge is 
given and the arena is well prepared. We are the underdogs in their 
eyes, but truth proves that we can and will outdo them completely. If 
we want proof beforehand, we merely have to look about us. There 
we find evidence of the results of action devoid of contemplation, and 
what does it demonstrate? One can see nothing but confusion, misery, 
unhappiness, hate and despair. Where is the peace and happiness that 
all the activity of the past few centuries has promised us? Produce, 
if it is at all possible, the real and lasting progress that science and 
godless wisdom and pure humanism has guaranteed! There is our 
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challenge; more, there is our sanctification and happiness, because 
all of this can and must be ordered aright. We can use all these 
things, but they must be used in a godly way and toward God. We 
must learn that godly way and we must arrive at God; and when we 
do, the fullness of our hearts will convert the world. The world will 
not be turned upside down; it will be straightened out. It will get 
all the actiori it demands and revel in truly joyous action flowing from 
divine love. 





THE CHARACTER OF DOMINICAN ACTION 


MARK HEATH, O.P. AND PAUL M. STARRS, O.P. 


TWO QUOTATIONS will serve to show the pertinence of in- 
vestigating the character of modern Dominican activity. 


“For years we have known and deplored the fact that religion was the 
least interesting and the most poorly taught subject in our curriculum.” 


And on the other hand we read of Mother Margaret Hallahan, 
O.P., foundress of the English Congregation of St. Catherine at 
Stone : 


“The next day she came the children were repeating’ by heart the Latin 
hymns of the Blessed Sacrament, and were getting through them at 
rather a rapid rate. She sat down and asked them how much they un- 
derstood of what they were saying, and gave them a beautiful instruc- 
tion on these hymns, and the reverence with which they should be re- 
cited. ‘It made me feel,’ writes the Sister, ‘how little I understood of 
the real spirit in which these children should be trained.’ ”2 


The difference between the sister teacher and Mother Margaret 
was not one of a method; it was one of a life. Mother Margaret was 
a contemplative, and her skill in teaching is seen in this: that, faithful 
to the motto of the Order, she was giving the children the fruit of her 
contemplation. 

Such activity might well be the radical solution to the problem of 
religious education in our schools today ; it might well be the solution 
to increased fruitfulness in other spheres of Dominican activity. At 
least, it is worth examination. 

The essential character of all Dominican action is set forth in the 
Friars’ Constitutions. The ends of the Order are many, but each is 
subordinated to the general ideal. The first and general end is: “as 
we are shown by the Rule . . . that we should be one soul and one 
heart in God, that we should be found, namely, perfect in charity.” 
This end is shared by all Christians. The special end of the Order is 
“preaching and the salvation of souls,” and this end is shared by all 


1 Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., Journal of Religious Instruction May, 1943. 
2 Mother Francis Raphael Drane, Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan 
page 250. 
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religious Orders engaged in any of the works of the active life. The 
third Dominican end, which indicates the form of the Dominican ac- 
tion is: “preaching and teaching from the abundance of contempla- 
tion,” and this end is shared by all contemplative orders, Franciscans, 
Carmelites, or Benedictines, for example. The fourth end, the one 
which is proper and peculiar to the Dominican Order as its own spe- 
cial work is: “to teach and defend the truths of the Catholic faith.’’* 
Summing up then: Dominican action is the preaching and teaching of 
the truths of the Catholic faith, from the abundance of contemplation, 
for the good of our neighbor’s soul, and ordained toward, and flowing 
from, divine Charity. 

It is this measure which must be applied to the apostolic work of 
the Order today as it was in the 13th century when this section of the 
Constitutions was written. This is the test of Dominican action. 

The consideration of the Dominican ideal as “preaching and 
teaching from the abundance of contemplation” poses at the start a 
special problem in modern times of including within the ideal: 1) 
those who are not preaching or teaching, and 2) those who are not 
contemplating. It is but one part of the larger problem: how tradi- 
tional Dominicanism is united and reconciled with modern conditions 
unheard of in the middle ages when the Order was born, and greatly 
flourished. 

In particular, it will be convenient to confine ourselves to two 
special modern activities: a) the Christian education of youth, and b) 
the exercise of the corporal works of mercy, i.e. nursing, orphanages, 
and the like, works which are usually considered as alien to a contem- 
plative community, and proper to a strictly active order. The prob- 
lem, restated in these terms then, is this: how is it possible to con- 
sider the education of children, the care of the sick in hospitals, and 
orphanages, as flowing from the abundance of contemplation, and as 
preaching and teaching, which St. Thomas and the Friars’ constitu- 
tions explicitly determine Dominican activity to be. 

The problem is worthy of a solution, if one can be had. It is a 
real problem because its answer can vitally influence Doininican activ- 
ity. The question, let it be said at the outset, is not whether these 
works are Dominican, but why and how they are. The solution is not 


3 Constitutiones S.O.P., Romae, 1932. Passim in no. 2, 3, and 4. The 
Friars’ Constitutions are the ultimate norm of Dominican life in all the parts 
of the Order. What is contained in them in letter and explicitly is contained in 
other constitutions and in the Third Order Rule, at least in spirit and implicity. 
We have cited from the section General Norms of the Constitutions which es- 
pecially indicate the spirit of Dominican life. 
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sought to confirm what is already evident. If in the loving Providence 
of God, working through prudent superiors, a community undertakes 
a work, that work becomes Dominican and can be done in a Domini- 
can way. The solution is sought, however, as a guide to action. It is 
an attempt to show the application of the traditional Dominican ideal 
to the modern Dominican apostolate, to show the reality of the special 
Dominican contribution. If there is a lack of integration between the 
ideal as traditionally understood, and as it influences and informs this 
modern work, it is perhaps because the connection between them has 
not been shown, or sought. In a concrete situation, Dominicans who 
consider the ideal cannot but admit that it is to contemplate and then 
to hand over the fruits of that contemplation to others. Placed ina 
hospital, they find it difficult to connect this ideal with the work at 
hand; and as a result, both the ideal and the work suffer. It is the 
case of the pianist who is forced by circumstances to practice carpen- 
try ; both his art and the carpentry are the worse for it. 

First then, as to the fruits of contemplation themselves. Con- 
templation is a union effected through faith and love. It is a loving, 
and a seeing, of God. And corresponding to these qualities of con- 
templation, the fruits of contemplation will be: something divine, 
something of love, and something of truth. In the order of truth, 
contemplation gives the soul a knowledge of God which is intimate 
and which penetrates Him, Who is most knowable, in a profound 
way; and it grants a certitude that what it sees is true, a certitude 
greater than any other on earth. In the order of love, God is known 
to be in Himself the greatest of all goods, the most lovable Being, 
known thus not speculatively, but practically, from experience. The 
sufferings of Jesus, for example, have been present to some Domini- 
cans in all their moving reality; and with this understanding of 
Christ’s Passion these Dominicans have had at the same time an ar- 
dent love of Him who could suffer so much for them. It is precisely 
these two qualities which a contemplative brings to souls with whom 
he comes in contact. The truth of God, that others may know Him; 
the goodness of God that others may love Him. This is the reason 
why preaching is the work par excellence of contemplatives, and the 
reason why preaching demands contemplation as its superabundant 
cause. For the preacher’s task is to bring these qualities to souls: 
truth, and a motive for acting on the truth, love. 

Contemplation then is one and the same in all. There is but one 
God; and the principle of contemplation is the Holy Ghost, who is 
One. But there may be differences in the thing or attribute of God 
contemplated, the Passion, the Fatherhood of God and so on. Never- 
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theless, the act of contemplation, contemplation formally taken, is one; 
in men and women, in Dominicans, Franciscans, in all. 

In the process of handing over the fruits of contemplation, in the 
apostolate, which looks to souls, we find, on the other hand, a mani- 
fold variety. Here is the order of the active life; and as forms of the 
active life compatible with the end of a contemplative order St. 
Thomas places two, preaching and teaching. 

Preaching is the work to which Dominicans are especially called. 
For this they were instituted, and to this end all their activity is or- 
dered except for the act of contemplation which is an end in itself. 
All forms of Dominican apostolate are in some way preparatory for 
or extensive of the preaching vocation of the Friars. 

A second activity, mentioned in the Friars’ Constitution as the 
end of the order, and indicated by St. Thomas as compatible with 
contemplation, is teaching (doctrinae). It is here that we find the 
place of most of the modern Dominican apostolate which is exercised 
outside of the pulpit. 

Traditionally, this has been understood as the speculative teach- 
ing of sacred doctrine. The presence of such intellectual lights in the 
Order as St. Dominic, St. Thomas, St. Albert, St. Raymond, and St. 
Antoninus, all of whom were theologians of the highest calibre has 
cast the thought of the Order that this was Dominican teaching par 
excellence, and so it is. And therefore all teaching done outside of 
theology has its order to this science. 

But the teaching of sacred doctrine is not an activity which is 
confined to the professor’s rostrum in a Studium Generale, as modern 
Dominicans clearly show. It is carried on in books, in the press, in 
radio, through labor unions, through every medium of communica- 
tion. It is a work which is extended to clerics and lay-folk, to the 
university and high school, to the scholars and the workers. To be 
loyal to their contemplative vocations, Dominicans must teach (in 
one way or another) God’s truth. 

The teaching of divine truth is the special type of contemplative 
teaching ; and this is common to all Dominicans. The mode or man- 
ner of teaching this truth, on the other hand, varies according to the 
means at hand, or the psychological character of the teacher. Some 
men are better teachers than others ; some more apt at teaching young 
men than old; still others, at a loss in the classroom, find their power 
in the intimate contact of a study club, or of the confessional. Among 
psychological differences which divide humans, however, the greatest 
is that which divides men from women. And for this reason the 
teaching and the handing over of things contemplated will be different 
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for Dominican Sisters than it is for Dominican Friars. 

That men and women are psychologically different needs little 
buttressing. Sincere writers have asserted it for ages, and most re- 
cently it has been the subject of a papal letter to the whole Church. 
The exact mode of this difference, the precise character of these psy- 
chological differences between men and women is a subject about 
which there is not perfect clarity or unanimity. There is a traditional 
doctrine on this matter, however, and it has been summed up recently 
by a young lady Catholic writer: 


“Man’s capacity for theory, for forming an abstract and comprehensive 

view is matched by woman’s practical sense and gift for detail... . 
Man leaves the imprint of his personality in the creation of his mind— 
works of science and art, monumental buildings and commercial em- 
pires. . . . Woman is not interested in abstract or technical achieve- 
ments, but in persons, and in bringing persons to God.’’4 


Stated in another way, men are more concerned with universal 
things, with ideas; women with particulars. Men are facing toward 
the external world, drawing themselves out toward it; women face 
away from the world and draw things toward themselves. Men, as a 
rule, are theorists; women practical. In men the intellect is more 
dominant ; in women the emotions. Men are attracted to ideas, women 
to persons and things. 

Thus the handing over of the fruits of contemplation will take 
place in a way consonant with these two psychological modes. The 
Friars will deal in speculative doctrines, will study and teach them; 
the sisters in occupations consonant with their talents, in caring for 
children, in the care of the sick, the education of girls and women, and 
the like. 

There is an historical fact which may enlighten St. Thomas’ an- 
alysis of the role of contemplatives in giving to others the fruits of 
their contemplation. While he lived, the role of religious women was 
confined to the cloister. If women were contemplative, and there were 
many Dominican convents in his time, they remained cloistered. It 
was not until the middle of the nineteenth century with Third Order 
foundations in America, England, Germany, and France, that this 
form of Dominican life became a stable part of the Dominican family. 
It is significant that Mother Margaret Hallahan in Coventry in 1844, 
Fr. Samuel Wilson and Mother Angela Sansbury in Kentucky in 
1822, and Mother Josepha in Brooklyn in 1853, to cite only a few, 


4Janet Kalven. The Catholic Digest, Vol. 10, No. 3, January, 1946, pp. 
43-44 passim. 
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were forced to take a Second Order Rule, and adopt it to the use of a 
community of Dominicaris who would exercise an active apostolate in 
the world.5 The conventual Third Order vocation is something rela- 
tively new in Dominican history. St. Thomas, and European theolo- 
gians generally, confine their treatment of the role of women in the 
Order to those engaged in the strict contemplative life. 

If, then, Third Order Sisters are Dominicans, and it is unequi- 
vocally asserted that they are, they are bound to seek contemplation ; 
and if the form of their apostolate is the Dominican form, “to give to 
others the fruit of their contemplation,” then this handing over must 
be done in a way which is natural to women; and is not to be re- 
stricted necessarily to the speculative teaching for which the Friars 
were instituted, and which they exercise preeminently in the Church 
today. 

Thus Dominican Sisters engage in teaching children, in conduct- 
ing orphanages, in the care of the sick poor, and in general in a pro- 
gram of the works of mercy. These are most in harmony with their 
psychological talents, and in these works they give to others the fruit 
of their contemplation. 

It must be noted, however, that here is a case of the more and 
less. Not all women fall strictly into one type, nor do all men. Some 
men are not speculative, while some women are. But the generality is 
in favor of this division. Thus it is possible for Dominican Sisters 
to exercise an intellectual apostolate in philosophy, in theology, in 
letters and in the natural sciences. This apostolate is a present day 
reality whose vitality and worth cannot be ignored, and whose neces- 
sity presses on the consciences of educators of young women today. 
It is in their speculative teaching and study also that they approximate 
more closely the ideal for which the Order as a whole was instituted, 
the teaching and defence of the truths of the Catholic faith. This 
work was offered to women in general also by the Holy Father in his 
recent talk on the duties of women. It is therefore more abundantly 
shared and exercised by religious women charged with education. But 
taking the community of Friars and Sisters, the psychological differ- 
ences are verified, and with them, the differences in the forms of the 
Dominican apostolic vocation. 

The application of these principles to the field of the education of 
children, and to the social and corporal works of mercy becomes clear. 


5 There are striking exceptions to this rule. Fr. Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P., 
composed a rule for the Sinsinawa congregation from a European Third Order 
tule and his own commentary, adapting it to American life. This was perhaps 
the first Third Order Rule, written as such, in the. United States. 
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The end of a Catholic school is something more than a training 
in the arts and sciences. This might well be gotten in a public school. 
Catholic schools are engaged primarily in the religious formation of 
the students, and a sound training in natural disciplines is part of the 
wholeness which such a school should give. The first reason for the 
Catholic school is*the communication of religious truth and religious 
ideals. It is to form in the students, to a degree compatible with their 
abilities, the mind of Christ in all things. This end has been stated 
over and over again. It is stated clearly and decisively by Pope Pius 
XI in his Encyclical on Christian Education. Its importance is re- 
flected in the present struggle of the Bishops in Europe to retain re- 
ligious schools. It is the reason why a school was built before a 
church in the early days of the Church in the United States. Catholic 
schools are essential to the Church’s over-all work of bringing Christ 
to souls. This work, fundamentally the work of a preacher, is the 
work of a Dominican. 

But the end of a school is not something foreign to the end of its 
individual teachers. In order that a school accomplish a task it is nec- 
essary that each individual teacher accomplish it. If they themselves 
do not, it will never be a reality. The end of the school is the forma- 
tion of new Christs; it is also the end of each individual teacher. And 
the formation of Christ in the mind and heart of the student, by doc- 
trine, by discipline, by exhortation, by encouragement, and by under- 
standing and example, is a work for which contemplatives are suited, 
and which is consonant with their vocations. Teaching offers them an 
activity which can flow from their contemplation, not only as directed 
by it, as all activity must be, but as a means of handing over the very 
things contemplated themselves. 


American Dominicans have an example and encouragement in 
this field. Fr. Samuel Wilson and Mother Angela Sansbury, the 
founders of the St. Catherine congregation, established a community 
of Sisters expressly to teach school and educate. To achieve this end, 
Fr. Wilson, a Master in Sacred Theology, placed the sisters under a 
contemplative rule, prescribing the long monastic fast from September 
till Easter, and in addition, the midnight recitation of the Office. 
Teaching in Kentucky, in his mind, was to flow from contemplation. 
And unique among Dominican historical documents is the protestation 
drawn up by Sister Joseph Dillon of the Holy Name Congregation in 
Benicia in 1856, that as soon as could be she desired to live a contem- 
plative life, with enclosure and solemn vows, “the same vows as the 
nuns of St. Dominic and the religious men of his Order make.” Her 
resolution was but the fruit of the spirit of the whole congregation, at 
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that time busily engaged in teaching school. 

The Dominican school will differ from any other Catholic school 
then in this: primarily in the contemplative discipline of the teachers ; 
and secondarily, as a result of this, in the vitality of the teaching of 
religion and doctrine, and in a more intrinsic order of everything that 
is taught to the formation of sanctity in the students. 

The relation of a Dominican hospital to the Truth, to choose an- 
other cas¢, is more remote than that of a school, but it is real never- 
theless. The corporal works of mercy have always been powerful 
sermons. We read in the Gospels that Our Lord went about preach- 
ing and doing good. The relation between preaching and doing good 
is intimate; and there is no complete apostolate which expects to be 
effective unless it is accompanied by a love of the suffering. Thus the 
full Dominican apostolate which is to the whole world, to the intelli- 
gent, to the weak in mind, to the common man, to the poor, to the 
suffering—if it be integral—has a place for these works. 

Dominicans need only to recall the example of St. Catherine of 
Siena who, even while she was counselling Popes, was visiting the 
sick. And at this time she was the model of the contemplative life 
overflowing into action to which all Dominicans aspire. Mother Mary 
Hallahan, whose Dominican instinct was sure and strong even though 
she was at a loss sometimes to offer sound reasons for the things she 
did, took nursing and the care of the sick as the most important work 
of her infant congregation in Stone, England. 

The relation of mercy to truth is seen analytically in the task of 
a preacher. His end is two-fold: to enlighten, and also to provide 
motives for action. And these two elements are included in the fruits 
of contemplation: truth and love. Both must be given to others by a 
contemplative. The teacher of speculative theology is occupied almost 
exclusively with the truth, and clarity is his aim. Secondarily he is 
communicating love. At the other end of the horizon of Dominican 
activity, the nurse is concerned with truth, but is primarily concerned 
with the motive for accepting the truth, love. St. Thomas and St. 
Catherine, who represent the Word and the Spirit in the Trinity of 
the Dominican ideal, are the two poles of orientation of this life. 

But there is a yet more fundamental reason for contemplatives 
in hospitals. The crucial doctrine of Christianity, as seen from below, 
perhaps the most mysterious one, is the mystery of suffering. Our 
Lord revealed it to the Apostles only after he had confirmed them in 
their belief that he was God. St. Peter, in the name of the Church, 
proclaimed Our Lord’s divinity and Messiaship. Only then did Our 
Lord reveal to them that he would suffer and die and rise again. Then 
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he told them that suffering was the condition of Christian life com- 
mon to all men. Finally he confirmed his teaching by the Transfigura- 
tion (Matt. 16, 13—17, 8). 

Suffering stands at the core of Christian life. It cannot be un- 
derstood or explained by reasons, for there are none visible. They 
are all hidden in-the mind of God. Suffering must be accepted joy- 
fully. 

But the motives for accepting suffering must be taught to the 
sick by those around them. To receive suffering as a sign of God's 
love is heroic. It can be done only if the afflicted is aided by the ex- 
ample, the exhortation, the understanding and the prayer of those 
who surround him while his suffering and labor is worst. Who are 
more needed than contemplatives ? 

Contemplatives, then, are at home near a sick bed. What they 
know of Christ’s suffering, God’s plan for souls, and God’s Provi- 
dence, they must communicate. Nor will their knowledge be specu- 
lative if it is to do good; it must be practical and informed by love. 
Their love of God, overflowing in the care of the sick, and their inti- 
mate knowledge of His ways, will provide the sick person with the 
only intelligible motive for accepting his cross. If contemplation is to 
flow to souls in a manner consonant with the psychological qualities of 
the contemplative, it is in the care of the poor and the sick, where 
women find themselves most at home and doing womanly work, that 
its communication will bear the most fruit. 

A still greater necessity for contemplative nurses is seen in the 
condition of modern medicine. Medicine, in its hyper-materialistic 
pre-occupation with the body of man, has neglected his soul. It will 
sacrifice everything to comfort and physical well-being. It scarcely 
recognizes that the source of man’s life, his soul, is immaterial; it 
cannot understand that man has an end and purpose in life which is 
not measurable on clinical reports. Its techniques become more and 
more scientific, and less and less human, every year.® 

To restore medicine to its foundations requires a radical ap- 
proach. Since the fall of man, it is impossible to bring men to human 
action, unless God is first brought to it. There is very little moral 
good that can be accomplished without grace; there are few natural 
reasons that can reclaim secular medicine to its proper order. Grace 
and supernatural forces alone are capable. 


6 For a more profound analysis of modern medicine as seen under the faith 
cf. Biot, Rene, Medicine and the Human Person. Integration, Vol. II No. 7, 
Aug. 1939, p. 9; and Michaels, Peter, Design for Christian Living, the Torch, 
March, 1946,-p. 4, and April, 1946, p. 6. 
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Supernatural motives must be provided for doctors and nurses, 
to restore them to their work as instruments of God’s mercy, to whom 
the salvation of one soul is worth more than a hundred human lives. 
Such a radical outlook demands radical example and radical teachers 
—alone among men contemplatives are these. 

Contemplative theorists alone can provide the conviction neces- 
sary to restore medicine to its proper position in the hierarchy of hu- 
man values—and contemplative nurses alone can teach Christian suf- 
fering, and the motives for it, to patients whose suffering and desire 
for relief are equalled only by a surgeon’s desire to alleviate even at 
the sacrifice of a better, moral, good. 

The ancient tradition is verified, then. Contemplari et aliis. tradere 
contemplata is a vital sign for modern Dominicans ; and it imposes on 
them a challenge as it did on the numberless Friars who in the early 
days, and all the days since, swept across the world. A white wave 
of truth they were, contemplatives, for the first time in history clois- 
tered in the world, to bring it back to Christ by the brilliance of their 
doctrine, and the fire of their love. 

And Dominican Sisters, busy in numberless schools, hospitals, 
homes, and social centers in America have the same symbol as their 
guide. In forms of activity unknown to the first Dominicans at Prou- 
ile, they can remain faithful nevertheless to. the mode of life deter- 
mined by their common founder and father. In a way consonant with 
their talents and psychological qualities they teach the truths of the 
Catholic faith from the abundance of contemplation. The pattern of 
Prouille, in its twentieth century American material can be verified in 
Boston, Little Bend, and Middletown, U.S.A. Its source is contem- 
plation, its result fruitful teaching and a merciful loving care of the 
sick, its purpose charity and the good of souls. 





THE WEEPING VIRGIN OF THE ALPS 


HUGH M. McBRIEN, O.P. 


i 1 OD is ever manifesting His love for men. Creation, the In- 
ENS carnation, Redemption, Salvation—all are the work of Di- 
eh vine Love. In His plan of Redemption, He has assigned a 

unique position to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Her role was 
first revealed in the Book of Genesis when God said to the serpent, 
“T will put enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed and 
her seed; she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her 
heel.” Mary was the Woman, and her Son, the God-man, Jesus 
Christ, paid the price of man’s redemption. It is by reason of her di- 
vine maternity that Mary becomes Mother of men and the mediatrix 
of all graces. Charged with this twofold office, the Virgin Mary ex- 
ercises a maternal solicitude in our behalf. To her God has com- 
municated the knowledge of all that pertains to the Church, the Mys- 
tical Body of her Divine Son. From her heavenly throne she sees 
the good and the evil in the world. She hears the prayers of saints 
and sinners. She waters the earth with the dew of God’s grace, and 
she stays His avenging arm, heavy because of man’s injustices. So 
efficacious is her loving solicitude for men that St. Bernard felt com- 
pelled to pray, “never was it known that anyone who fled to thy pro- 
tection, implored thy help, or sought thy intercession, was left un- 
aided.” 

Moreover, in her great love for the members of Christ, she has 
even deigned to appear on earth to lead men back to the way of sal- 
vation. Not waiting to be invoked, Our Blessed Mother came when 
famine was driving men to blasphemy, when science was usurping the 
power of the Gospel of Christ, when war was plunging men into the 
depths of despair. Souls were being lost! Souls, precious souls, 
which Her Son had purchased with His Blood, were waging a losing 
battle with the Prince of this world! The Woman came and crushed 
the head of the serpent. 

This very year marks the centennial anniversary of one of Our 
Lady’s singular victories over Satan. On September 19, 1846, Our 
Blessed Mother appeared to two children, as they were tending a herd 
of cows on one of the mountains in the Alps. Mont-sous-les-Baisses, 
the scene of the celestial drama, is located in the district of La Salette, 
a smail country parish of the diocese of Grenoble in southern France. 
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High up the rugged and rocky mountain side, a lovely terrace breaks 
into view. The naked and barren cliffs are contrasted against the ver- 
dant pasture land of the plateau with its background of the beautiful 
mountain slopes. The other-worldliness of this picturesque spot is a 
fitting setting for the heavenly visitor. 

Chosen to play the leading roles were two humble, uneducated, 
children, Maximin Giraud, aged eleven, and Melanie Mathieu, aged 
fifteen. -It was these two shepherds, “the foolish things of the world” 
whom God selected “to confound the wise.” Having lost his mother 
in his infant years, Maximin had never attended school, and, at the 
time of the apparition, knew only the Our Father and the Hail Mary. 
Melanie also lacked religious instruction, and, though capable of re- 
citing the Our Father in French, she scarcely knew the meaning of 
the words. Unlettered and unknown, but possessing the simplicity 
and innocence of childhood, they became the bearers of Mary’s mes- 
sage to a sin-sick world. 

On the morning of the eventful day, Maximin and Melanie drove 
their herds to the green pastures of lofty Mont-sous-les-Baisses. At 
noon, having eaten their frugal meal of dry bread and cheese, and 
being tired from their labors and their play, they both fell sound 
asleep. When they awoke, they immediately began to search for the 
herd which had wandered away. Suddenly, Melanie turned to see 
a dazzling light appear on the spot where they had eaten their noon 
day meal. She called to Maximin, and together they saw the light 
part and reveal a Beautiful Lady seated on a stone seat. The Lady’s 
attitude was one of profound sorrow, her hands resting on her knees, 
her head buried in her hands. 


While the children stared in rapt amazement, the Lady rose and 
slowly walked towards them. “Come near, my children, be not afraid ; 
I am here to tell you great news.” ‘The words fell sweetly from the 
lips of the Beautiful Lady, and they hurried to meet her. Looking 
up into her sweet and gentle face, they saw tears flowing from her 
eyes. The Beautiful Lady was weeping! The cause of her sadness 
was made known to the children. “If my people will not submit, I 
shall be forced to let go the arm of my Son. It is so strong, so heavy, 
that I can no longer withhold it. For how long a time do I suffer for 
you! If I would not have my Son abandon you, I am compelled to 
pray to Him without ceasing. And as to you, you take no heed of it. 
However much you pray, however much you do, you will never make 
recompense for the pains I have taken for you.” The Lady then re- 
proved the impiety of Christians, especially blasphemy and failure to 
attend Holy Mass. Great afflictions would befall the people if they 
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did not repent; but the Divine Mercy would be extended if they re- 
turned to God. Afterwards she confided a secret to each of the chil- 
dren separately. Then-addressing them both as she was about to 
leave, she said, “Well, my children, you will make this known to all 
my people.” The apparition began to disappear, but the children once 
more heard her éommission, “Well, my children, you will make this 
known to all my people.” 

The children, who early that morning had climbed the mountain 
as shepherds, returned that evening as messengers of the Beautiful 
Lady. They were not slow to announce the “great news”; and the 
news spread rapidly. The parish priest told the children that they 
had been favored with a vision of the Blessed Virgin, and the very 
next day exhorted the parishioners to faithful attendance at Mass. 
Increasing numbers of people gathered on the beautiful terrace on 
Mont-sous-les-Baisses. Miracles were wrought through prayers to 
the Weeping Virgin, and the suffering faithful found a remedy for 
their bodily ailments in the water which had begun to flow from a 
once dried up spring. 

Following a mandate of the Bishop of Grenoble, Philibert de 
Bruillard, issued within a few weeks after the Vision, the clergy of 
the diocese maintained a strict silence on the subject of the Appari- 
tion. Yet the noble and very prudent Bishop bent his. every effort to 
ascertain the truth of the matter. Commissions were appointed to 
make thorough investigations. Five years later, Mgr. de Bruillard, 
published a pastoral letter confirming the Apparition. The letter, 
which had previously received the approval of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, was issued in September, 1851, and stated that “to tes- 
tify our lively gratitude to God and to the glorious Virgin Mary, we 
authorize the cultus of Our Lady of La Salette. We allow it to be 
preached, and permit practical and moral conclusions to be drawn 
from this great event.” Before the ensuing year had reached its close, 
the first stone of the Basilica of Our Lady of La Salette was laid, 
and the new sanctuary became a fountain of graces for suffering 
souls, “mourning and weeping in this valley of tears.” 

Opposition to the veracity of Maximin and Melanie was, of 
course, never lacking. Even as in the days of Our Lord, there were 
those who “seeing see not, and hearing hear not, neither do they un- 
derstand.” And just as the Wonder Worker of Nazareth was scoffed 
at and ridiculed, so too were the messengers of Our Lady. Through 
all the contemptible slander, the children remained undaunted and 
unshaken. They had to announce the “great news.” The twice re 
peated commission of the Beautiful Lady must have rung in their 
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ears, “Well, my children, you will make this known to all my people.” 
The dark clouds gathered and the storms of criticism broke with full 
fury over the flower of La Salette. It trembled momentarity, but, 
with the simple faith of countless pilgrims bringing the sunshine of 
love and devotion, the flower grew more beautiful. The pastoral let- 
ter of the Bishop was the answer to the skeptics and freethinkers 
whose hearts were cold to the tears of the Virgin. 

Rome. too has not been silent on the matter. Numerous spiritual 
favors have been bestowed on La Salette, giving ample testimony that 
the Church’s highest authority accepts the authenticity of the Vision. 
The then reigning Pope Pius IX sent his paternal blessing and ac- 
corded many privileges to the new shrine of Our Lady. Permission 
was received from Leo XIII for the solemn crowning of the statue of 
Our Lady of La Salette. The Bishop of Grenoble had established a 
group of priests to care for the pilgrims who came to visit the shrine 
and to preach to them the word of God. The institute, under the title 
of “Missionaries of La Salette,’ expanded rapidly; and, in June 
1926, Pope Pius XI gave full approval to their constitutions. Today 
the society, through its zealous priests, continues to announce the 
“great news” of La Salette. Melanie and Maximin have long since 
gone to their Beautiful Lady. In their stead, the Missionaries of La 
Salette have accepted the commission and, in the words of their 
founder, Bishop de Bruillard, stand as a “perpetual remembrance of 
the merciful Apparition of Mary.” The present Holy Father, Pius 
XII has sent his encouragement to the Congregation and expressed 
the confidence that the Most Holy Virgin will “obtain for them a 
great abundance of graces for the fruitfulness of their ministry, now 
so varied and reaching to fields of the Apostolate among the hardest 
and farthest away.” It is evident that the Church does not demand 
that the faithful accept the apparition as a doctrine of Faith. It is 
also evident, however, that She proposes this private revelation as 
worthy of credence and as containing a message of utmost importance. 

The secrets which Our Lady confided to each of the children 
have never been fully divulged. Prior to sending his blessing to the 
sanctuary, His Holiness, Pope Pius IX, requested that the children 
make known to him their secret messages. At first they were hesi- 
tant, but, on the advice of their beloved Bishop, they consented to re- 
veal the hidden information to one who had every right to know it, 
the Common Father of Christendom. Written independently and be- 
fore witnesses, the records were placed in separate envelopes and 
stamped with the seal of the Bishop. Special delegates were appointed 
who carried the messages to Rome and delivered them into the hands 
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of the Holy Father. In the presence of the delegates, the Pontiff 
broke the sealed envelopes and read the secrets of La Salette. As he 
read Maximin’s account, he remarked, “Here is all the candour and 
simplicity of a child.” When he finished both letters, he turned to the 
delegates, “These are scourges with which France is threatened, but 
she is not aloné culpable. Germany, Italy, all Europe is guilty and 
merits chastisement.” 

It was during the following year, that Pope Pius IX showered 
La Salette with spiritual favors. Although the Holy Father never 
made public the messages, books and pamphlets were published in 
great numbers, purporting to contain the text of Melanie’s account or 
its adaptation to particular periods. Despite the prohibitions of Bish- 
ops, these continued until the latter part of 1915 when the Holy Office 
issued a decree forbidding further publications on the subject. 
Though the complete text of the documents was to remain hidden, 
the heart of the secrets was revealed. In a private audience with Pius 
IX, the Superior General of the Missionaries of La Salette humbly 
requested the Holy Father to tell him something of the secret mes- 
sages. The kindly Pontiff’s answer has been carried throughout the 
world by the Missionaries. “You wish to know the secrets of La § 
Salette? Well, here are the secrets of La Salette: Unless you do 
penance you shall all perish.” 

Perhaps La Salette has been overshadowed by Lourdes and Fa- 
tima. Perhaps the Weeping Virgin has slipped into the blackground 
while the Immaculate Conception and the Lady of the Rosary have 
come to the fore. Perhaps Maximin and Melanie have been replaced 
by Bernadette and Lucia, Francisco, and Jacinta. Yet, high up on 
the Mont-sous-les-Baisses, a spring gushes forth sparkling water 
whose healing power has been experienced by the faithful throughout 
the world. Countless pilgrims still climb the rugged mountain side to 
the beautiful basilica to find peace and comfort for their restless souls 
and to beg pardon for the sins of mankind. A congregation, whose 
sole reason for existence is the commission given to it by Our Lady 
of La Salette through a shepherd boy and girl, has grown under per- 
secution and faithfully preaches the “great news.” In his recent let- 
ter to the Superior General of the Institute, our own saintly Pius XII 
predicts that the celebration of the centenary of the Apparition “will 
contribute powerfully, by a revival of spiritual fervor, to a rehabili- 
tation of a world still torn and disordered by the effects of war.” 

No, La Salette has not been superseded by Lourdes and Fatima. 
Mary came to La Salette because she was needed. At that time the 
venerable Cardinal Fornari spoke these thought-provoking words: 
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“I am terrified with these prodigies. We have everything that is 
needed in our religion for the conversion of sinners; and when Heav- 
en employs such means the evil must be very great!” How well might 
these words be said of Lourdes and Fatima also. And how wrong 
are they who regard these apparitions as isolated incidents with no 
connection. Rather are they successive chapters of one book, se- 
quential scenes in one play, whose message is so important that it 
needed to be thrice repeated. “Unless you do penance you shall all 
perish” was the secret of La Salette. “Penance. Penance. Penance,” 
cried Bernadette to the throngs at Massabielle. To the three shep- 
herds at Fatima, Our Lady said, “Pray, pray much and make sacri- 
fices for sinners.” Prayer and penance! That is the message which 
the Mother of God in her loving solicitude for men brought to the 
world a hundred years ago. It is the message which is terribly needed 
today. It is the message with which the Woman will crush the head 
of the serpent, when her children heed her cry. 





++ THE REVEREND RICHARD JEROME MEANEY, O.P. >) 


The Reverend Richard Jerome Meaney, O.P., of St. Rose’s Pri- 
ory, Springfield, Kentucky, died suddenly on April 3 in the refectory 
of St. Rose, while performing his office of Vicar of the Prior. 

The Very Reverend Charles I. Litzinger, O.P., Prior of the 
House of Studies in Washington, D. C., celebrated the Solemn Mass 
of Requiem on April 6 at St. Rose’s Church. He was assisted by the 
Reverend E. A. Vitie, O.P., as deacon, and the Reverend R. G. Fer- 
ris, O.P., as subdeacon. The Reverend H. J. McManus, O.P., former 
prior of St. Rose’s Priory and present pastor of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio, preached the eulogy. Father Meaney was buried in 
the cemetery at St. Rose. 

Father Meaney was born in Louisville, Kentucky, on August 16, 
1859, of the late James and Mary Meaney. He received his education 
at the grammar school of the Xaverian Brothers of Cathedral Parish, 
at the Dominican School, during night classes at the school at Centre 
and Walnut Streets and at the Public School of Architectural Draw- 
ing. On the recommendation of the Very Reverend M. D. Lawler, 
he left Louisville to begin his studies for the secular priesthood at St. 
Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Kentucky and then at St. Charles’ Col- 
lege, Howard County, Maryland. However, Father Meaney decided 
that his was a religious calling and so returned to his native state to 
enter the Dominican Order at St. Rose’s Priory. He received the Do- 
minican habit from the Very Reverend J. F. Colbert, O.P., on No 
vember 25, 1890. After his year of simple novitiate, he made simple 
profession at the same convent December 5, 1891, and then went on 
to St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, to pursue his theological stud- 
ies. Here, on December 6, 1894, he made solemn profession, and on 
March 5, 6, and 7, 1895, he was ordained subdeacon, deacon and 
priest by Bishop Watterson in St. Joseph’s Church, Somerset, Ohio. 

After spending a year in parochial work at Holy Rosary Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Father Meaney became subprior and master 
of Novices at St. Rose’s Priory. From 1899 until 1902 he served as 
prior of the same convent. After his term of prior he was assigned 
to St. Dominic’s Priory, Washington, D. C., to superintend the build- 
ing of the College of the Immaculate Conception. Still assigned to 
St. Dominic’s Priory, he went to St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1905 to erect the new St. Patrick’s High School (now Aqui 
nas College High School). He returned to Washington after a year, 
to supervise the completion of the chapel of the House of Studies. In 
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1906, he returned to Columbus to become the first president of St. 
Patrick’s High School. Here he remained until 1913, when he was 
assigned to Holy Trinity Parish and the Rosary Press, Somerset, 
Ohio. Until 1920, Father Meaney was an examiner for the parochial 
schools of the diocese of Columbus. 

From 1920 on, Father Meaney was assigned to St. Dominic’s 
Priory, Washington, D. C. (until 1921), and to Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island, where he was professor of the classics and 
treasurer. In June, 1930, he retired to St. Rose’s Priory, Springfield, 
Kentucky. 

Dominicana joins in mourning the passing of Father Meaney, 
and extends sincere sympathy to his brother, his relatives and many 
friends. 





THE VERY REVEREND 
>: BERNARD CHARLES MURRAY, O.P., P.G. > 


The Very Rev. Bernard Charles Murray, O.P., P.G., died at Oak 
Park Hospital, Oak Park, IIl., on April 3, 1946. 

Father Murray was born on Feburary 17, 1868, in Peru, Indiana, 
the fourth of the five children of John and Mary (Connaughton) 
Murray. He received his elementary and secondary education at St. 
Charles School, Peru. His college training was taken at St. Vincent’s 
College, Germantown, Pa. He entered the Dominican novitiate of 
St. Joseph’s Province in October, 1888 and made his religious pro- 
fession on November 21, 1889. After his philosophical and theologi- 
cal studies at St. Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio, he was ordained to the 
priesthood on November 10, 1894, by the Most Reverend John A. 
Watterson, Bishop of Columbus. The Golden Jubilee of his ordina- 
tion was celebrated at the House of Studies, River Forest, IIl., in 
1944. He died in the fifty-eighth year of his religious profession. 

His first assignment was to parish work at St. Mary’s, New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut. During the course of his priestly ministry he also 
did parish work at St. Dominic’s, Washington, D. C.; St. Thomas’, 
Zanesville, Ohio and St. Dominic’s, Denver, Colorado. Because of 
his preaching ability he was assigned to the mission band, with his 
headquarters at Minneapolis and then to the Western Missionary 
Band at St. Dominic’s Church, San Francisco. He gave many mis- 
sions and retreats throughout the West and Northwest. He also served 
on the Southern Missionary Band while stationed at St. Louis Ber- 
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trand’s, Louisville, Ky. During various periods he held chaplaincies 
at St. Catherine’s Convent, Springfield, Ky.; Soldier’s Home, John- 
son City, Tenn., and St. Clara’s Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. Father 
Murray had been in ill health for the past ten years and during that 
time resided at St. Pius’, Chicago, and the House of Studies except 
for a brief stay ‘at St. Anthony’s Priory, New Orleans, La. 

The Solemn Requiem funeral Mass was celebrated on April 6, 
by the Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, O.P., Provincial. The Very Rey, 
J. E. Marr, O.P., Prior of the House of Studies was Deacon and the 
Rev. G. R. Joubert, O.P., Subdeacon. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. D. A. Wynn, O.P., for fifty-five years a close friend of 
Father Murray. Burial was in the Dominican plot of All Saints cem- 
etery, Des Plaines, Ill. 

Dominicana extends its sincerest sympathy to his nephew, Rev. 
Aquinas Knoff, Union City, Ind. 

May his soul rest in peace! 





THE REVEREND 


>: EDWARD LAWRENCE VAN BECELAERE, O.P., S.T.Lr. > 


The Rev. Edward Lawrence van Becelaere, O.P., S.T.Lr., died 
April 12, 1946, at Mercy Hospital, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Father van Becelaere was born on November 24, 1872, near 
Courtai, Belgium. His mother was the daughter of a Bavarian law- 
yer and granddaughter of a Polish Galician nobleman. She had been 
a teacher in the Ascher Institute of Education, Munich. His father 
was professor of modern languages in the Catholic University of 
Lille, France, and in various other institutions, including the Jesuit § 
college of Lille, and of St. Jean, Douai. Educated in the Jesuit col- 
lege at Lille, Father van Becelaere entered the Dominican novitiate 
of the province of France at Amiens in 1888, and after profession in 
1889, he was sent to the Order’s house of studies, Corbara, at Ajac- 
cio, Corsica. On March 24, 1895, Father van Becelaere was ordained 
in the private chapel of the bishop, Monsignor Paul M. de la Foata, 
a dispensation being necessary because of his age. With ordination 
came the degree of Lector of Sacred Theology. 

Assigned to the Dominican house of studies at St. Hyacinth, 
Canada, he remained three years as professor of philosophy and He 
brew, but, because of illness, was forced to return to Europe and was 
sent to Jerusalem for five months convalescence, where he studied 
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under Pere M. J. Lagrange. Back in Paris, he remained a year as 
chaplain at the St. Dominic’s school for boys, and studied oriental 
languages at the Sorbonne. In 1901 he returned to Canada, where an 
independent province of the order had recently been established, to fill 
a three-year assignment in the Dominican house of studies at Ottawa, 
where he was an instructor in moral theology, scripture, Hebrew and 
Church history. Father van Becelaere’s spiritual activities in the 
United States began in 1904, with a long chaplaincy at Visitation Con- 
yent, Covington, Ky., followed by a pastorate at White Sulphur, Ky. 
He affiliated with the Dominican province of St. Joseph in 1926, and 
spent a year at St. Rose, Ky., after which he served in the parishes 
at Detroit and Memphis. He wrote La Philosophie en America, pub- 
lished in New York in 1903, and contributed many articles and book 
reviews to various Catholic reviews and encyclopedias. Since 1933 
Father van Becelaere had been assistant chaplain at St. Clara Convent, 
and taught religion and church history. 


A Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated by the Very Rev. Peter 
O’Brien, O.P., Provincial, in St. Clara Chapel on April 15, assisted 
by Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., Chaplain at St. Clara, and the Rev. J. 
N. Walsh, O.P. On the following morning, April 16, the funeral 
services were held at Blessed Sacrament Church, Madison, Wis. The 


Very Rev. Provincial celebrated a Solemn Requiem Mass with the 
Rev. E. S. Murray, O.P., deacon, and the Rev. J. B. Schneider, O.P., 
sub-deacon. The Rev. R. W. Mulvey, O.P., preached the eulogy. 
Burial was in the Dominican plot in Calvary Cemetery, Madison. 
May his soul rest in peace! 





++ THE VERY REVEREND JOHN SEBASTIAN OWENS, O.P. > 


The Very Reverend John Sebastian Owens, O.P., Prior of the 
College of St. Albert the Great, Oakland, California, passed away 
quietly on the morning of Palm Sunday, April 14, 1946. A Solemn 
Requiem Mass was celebrated April 17 in St. Dominic’s Church, San 
Francisco by the Very Reverend Benedict M. Blank, O.P., Provincial, 
in the presence of His Excellency, the Most Reverend John J. Mitty, 
D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco. The Very Reverend Patrick J. 
Kelly, O.P., Sub-prior of St. Albert’s College, was deacon and the 
Reverend Peter Curran, O.P., of the House of Studies, was sub-deac- 
on. The sermon was preached by the Very Reverend Kevin Meagher, 
O.P. His Excellency, the Most Reverend Archbishop gave the final 
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absolution. Burial was in the Provincial cemetery at Benicia, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Father Owens was born in Carracastle, County Mayo, Ireland, 
June 23, 1878. He entered the Order December 23, 1899 in France 
as a member of the Congregation of St. Dominic. He was ordained 
in the Cathedral of Fribourg, July 23, 1905 by His Excellency, Bishop 
Deruaz, Bishop of Fribourg. After finishing his studies in the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, he was sent to South America, where he was Pro- 
fessor of English and Mathematics in Buenos Aires for many years, 
He was Professor of Mathematics in Marseilles, France, for two 
years and returned to Buenos Aires. He came to this Province in 
1926, and shortly thereafter transfiliated to the Province. He taught 
at Portland and in Benicia. He was Prior of St. Albert’s College, 
Oakland, from 1935 to 1941. After three years as Pastor of St. Peter 
Martyr’s Church in Pittsburg, California, he was elected Prior of St. 
Albert’s College, which office he held until his death. 





Friars’ Bookshelf 





The Divine Pity. By Gerald Vann, O.P. pp. 220. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1946. $2.50. 


In The Divine Pity, Fr. Gerald Vann treats of spiritual progress 
by considering the Beatitudes and relating them with the virtues, the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the Sacraments, and the types of prayer. 
The English Dominican follows the Summa of St. Thomas in relating 
the virtues and the gifts to the Beatitudes. The rest of the work is 
original. This latest contribution of Fr. Vann’s merits the same gen- 
erous praise his The Heart of Man received. 

The constant point of the author is that “if we are to live as 
Christians, then the whole world has to be our family, and all men 
our friends.” Added to this is the writer’s repeated references to 
practising the presence of God and acquiring a reverence towards the 
creatures of God. In many instances the chapters read like retreat 
conferences. Fr. Vann enumerates sins and we are left to decide how 
we stand. 

Written in a popular style, the book is easy reading. In fact, it is 
so enjoyable to read that some may forget there is more contained 
than what strikes the eye. The Divine Pity possesses not only well- 
turned phrases, but also profound doctrine. 

Fr. Vann concludes his book with a call for integration. 
work and worship are mutually inter-active; you make your worship 
complete when you turn it into loving service of the world and so into 
worship of the Redeemer of the world.” Here, then, is an excellent 
volume for the laity. There is encouraging advice, gentle admoni- 
tions, and great truths, with a peek into the wonders of the spiritual 
life. R.S. 


“ 


Mariology. By Rev. M. J. Scheeben. Translated by Rev. T. L. M. J. 
Geukers. pp. 252. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1946. $2.50. 


Devotion to the Mother of God appeared very early in the history 
of the Church and has grown from century to century. The Divine 
Motherhood of Mary, so intimately connected with the Incarnation of 
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her Son, has been an inexhaustible font for the profound and pene- 
trating study of theologians. 

At the present time theologians generally have come to realize 
that Mariology must be conceived as an independent theological trea- 
tise. But in establishing the basic principle of Mariology there has 
not been unanimity of opinion. Some Theologians consider the title 
Theotokos, Mother of God, which expresses Mary’s highest dignity, 
as the main principle of Mariology with the other various privileges 
of Mary connected to it by means of an argumentum convenientiae, 
By some other Mariologists the concept “New Eve” by itself, is taken 
as the basic principle. But this would give to Mary’s highest privi- 
lege, that of being the Mother of God, the place of merely a deduced 
principle in Mariology. 

At the present time many theologians realizing the insufficiency 
of these attempts to systematize Mariology under one main principle, 
come to the conclusion that we must accept two basic principles in 
Mariology: the Divine Motherhood and the concept of “New Eve,” 
Mother of God and mother of mankind. They are closely connected 
and mutually inter-dependent. The Divine Motherhood is entirely 
directed to the spiritual motherhood and the latter finds its ontolo- 
gical basis in the former. However, the two concepts are formally 
distinct and no single reasoning allows the one to be deduced from the 
other. We could content ourselves with this double principle only 
when it would seem impossible to connect the two in a higher syn- 
thesis. Scheeben presents this higher synthesis. 

He proceeds from the Divine Motherhood, but a more profound 
analysis of this revealed article of faith makes him discover in that 
unique motherhood a formal aspect distinguishing it from every hu- 
man motherhood. Here the mother is at the same time and insep- 
arably, the bride of her Son. Scheeben does not hesitate, as neither 
does the Church in her liturgy in interpreting the Canticles, to call 
this relation of Mary to the incarnating Word, which is inherent in 
her motherhood, a bridal one. He unites into one formal principle 
the two qualities, which allowed the supporters of the last-mentioned 
solution to group all the Mariological truths, that of being Mother of 
God, that of being the New Eve. According to Scheeben, Mary’s 
Motherhood is essentially bridal and her state as bride essentially 
maternal, just as man is inseparably a being of body and soul, and 
Christ a unity of God and man. 

Scheeben makes use of the Bridal-Motherhood principle to show 
Mary’s eminent position in the Mystical Body of Christ. “The rela- 
tion of Mary as mother-bride of the Logos finds its complete analogy 
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in the organic mutual relationship which exists between the cen- 
tral organ of the physical body (the heart) and the head. The head 
is animated with the blood that flows from the heart, and therefore 
owes its material existence to the heart. The head, by the nerves ra- 
diating from it, communicates to the heart its vital spirit, thus mak- 
ing possible the particular service rendered it through the heart. 
Furthermore, because the members of the body have grown together 
with the head, a relation differing essentially from every other merely 
virtual or friendly relation, is established with the spirit of the head; 
and so Mary’s privileged position in the Mystical Body of Christ is 
shown particularly from the fact that, in contrast to the other mem- 
bers, she occupies the place of the heart to the head.” 

Scheeben bases Mary’s universal Motherhood of Man not on the 
commission given to St. John at the foot of the cross, for this would 
make our filiation only one of adoption, but on the fact that in Christ 
she brought forth the Head of all mankind and is simultaneously the 
bride of Christ. 


In showing Mary’s right to veneration Scheeben declares, 

by the grace of her motherhood she rises above all other 
creatures. . . . To this excellence there evidently corresponds a 
worthiness of veneration all its own . . . it is usually called hyper- 
dulia.- The hyperdulia differs from simple dulia in degree and in es- 
sence, as also the privilege upon which it rests, are of a different and 
higher nature than those of other saints.” So it is likewise with her 
mediation. The mediation of Mary is unique. “She stands not mere- 
ly close to God as the saints but as she is connected through her being 
and origin with nature, she is also, by her Divine Motherhood, so con- 
nected with God through an organic tie that she is herself a substan- 
tial link which puts creation in relation with God. . . . Her office 
has this in common with that of Christ, that it is in its kind both es- 
sential and universal; for in one way or another it comprises all per- 
sons as well as all goods and all associations with God to which the 
mediatorship of Christ is extended.” 

However, we cannot say that Mariology is easy reading. It is 
profound both by reason of the subject matter chosen and the author’s 
marvelous intellect. And in his penetrating analysis of Mary’s priv- 
ileges the author often sees more in his principles than most readers 
are able to grasp. Yet he proceeds as if it were all clear thus leaving 
his reader in a state of uncertainty or hesitation. This is not a book 
to be read to gather a few holy thoughts but rather it requires con- 
tinual attention and application. But those who study it with the in- 
tention of acquiring a deeper knowledge of Mary’s part in man’s sal- 


“ 
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vation will find it “an inexhaustible treasure of vital worth and a firm 
foundation on which to build up in self and others a solid devotion to 
the Queen of Heaven.” R.D. 


The Mystical Life. By Rev. Pascal P. Parente. pp. 266, with index. 8B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis 2. 1946. $2.50. 


New books on the mystical life are a reassuring sign in these 
troubled times. For a healthy interest in mysticism is a good omen of 
renewed spiritual vigor in the Mystical Body. There will always be 
in the Church generous souls who give themselves entirely to God, 
and will be drawn by Him to the heights of infused contemplation. 
These people have a right to spiritual guidance when they present 
their problems to a confessor. Thus it is incumbent on the priest to 
have a profound knowledge of spiritual doctrine both for his own 
spiritual advancement and that of his penitents. 

Yet there is danger of his discouraging souls from a life of 
prayer if he himself does not see mystical theology in its true light, 
that is, as it was viewed by the great mystics and mystical theologians 
of the past. The fundamental problem which is presented to us, and 
which they have solved, is this: is infused contemplation in the nor- 
mal way of sanctity or not? If it is, then individuals should be en- 
couraged to strive to advance to the heights; but if such contempla- 
tion is outside the ordinary way, then it is presumptuous to desire it. 
St. Thomas and St. John of the Cross have insisted that contem- 
plation was for all. To see mysticism as anything more than the per- 
fect flowering of the supernatural life which was infused into the soul 
together with grace at Baptism is to see it awry. The mystical life 
must be set forth in the light of the basic principles of speculative 
theology, for perfect mystical life is the culminating point of the life 
of grace in the souls of the just. 

Granted that infused contemplation is, in the words of St. The- 
resa, “a supernatural state to which no effort of our own can raise 
us,” still she says that “as for disposing oneself for it, that can be 
done, and it is without doubt an important point.” 

We do not mean from what has been said that Fr. Parente has 
not treated these subjects, but he has done it in a vague and uncon- 
vincing way. In a book on mystical theology far greater emphasis 
must be placed on the role of grace, the theological virtues, and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost than has been given here. Fr. Parente has 
produced a study of mysticism which veers more to the descriptive 
than to the speculative side. Without doubt, it is important to know 
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the symptoms of the various mystical states, but it is far more impor- 
tant to know how to guide the soul to the heights to which God is call- 
ing it. There is no special science of mystical theology, there is only 
theology, from which certain applications concerning the mystical life 
are drawn. In treating mystical theology apart from its dogmatic 
foundation, even for methodological reasons, Fr. Parente has made 
it less, rather than more, attractive to souls, because the continuity of 
the spiritual life from the grace of Baptism to that of the transform- 
ing union is thereby obscured. Manuals must be brief, but they need 
not sacrifice the essentials. F.M.C. 


The Life and Kingdom of Jesus in Christian Souls. By St. John Eudes. 
Edited by Revs. Wilfrid E. Myatt, C.J.M., and Patrick J. Skinner, 
C.J.M. Introduction by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. Trans- 
lated by a Trappist of Our Lady of Gethsemani. pp. xxxvi-348. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1946. $3.00. 


The Sacred Heart of Jesus. By St. John Eudes. Translated by Dom 
Richard Flower. Introduction by Rev. Gerald B. Phelan. pp. xxxii- 
184. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1946. $2.00. 


The selected works of St. John Eudes are being made available 
for the first time to the English reading public. It is an event of 
much importance to have the writings of this great saint, and added 
to this is the fact that the editors and publisher are doing a thoroughly 
superb job. The first two volumes in this treasure of spiritual works 
are one of the happiest things to happen in a long time. Both clergy 
and laity will profit beyond measure by reading them. 

The author, St. John Eudes, is the great apostle of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. He tells us that “all Christians are bound 
to live a completely holy and divine life and to perform all their ac- 
tions in a holy and divine spirit.” He assures us that it is all really 
“very pleasant and easy.”’ In the first part of The Kingdom of Jesus, 
the great French saint of the seventeenth century sets forth the nature 
of the Christian life. At all times he is clear and simple in expression. 
Constantly he encourages his reader. These qualities have a special 
appeal to our age which is so far removed from the spiritual that it 
needs gentle urging to strive for perfection. The remainder of the 
book is concerned with practice for attaining and advancing in 
spirituality. 

As its title would indicate, The Sacred Heart of Jesus is a book 
of meditations on the Sacred Heart. There is also. included the Mass 
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and Office for that feast. Dr. Gerald Phelan in his introduction gives 
us the highlights in the life of St. John Eudes and some background 
on the devotion which the saint preached. Both these books merit the 
highest of praise and the very fact that they are by a saint should 
guarantee their worth. R.S. 


The Idea of Christ in the Gospels. By George Santayana. pp. 254 
with index. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1946. $2.75. 


Mr. Santayana’s avowed purpose in The Idea of Christ in the 
Gospels is “to analyse and detach, as far as possible, one original ele- 
ment in the inspiration of the Gospels, namely the dramatic presenta- 
tion of the person of Christ.” (p. 10). His interest in Christ is two- 
fold: “first, as an important figure in the history of religion and 
art, and then as a symbol for the high moral and ontological mysteries, 
which it personifies.” (p. 17). His interests in the subject lead him 
far beyond his avowed purpose. 

The book is divided into two parts. First he considers the idea 
of Christ and runs through the question of inspiration, the character 
of the several Gospels, the concepts of Messiah, Son of God and Son 
of Man, the miracles, the parables, the prophecies, the prayers, the 
Passion and the Resurrection. In the second part, entitled “Ulterior 
Considerations” he channels his original idea of God in Man to ap 
pear as a truly proportionate object and stimulus to “self-transcend- 
ence.” 

The general argument of the entire work embraces three stages. 
The author begins by assuming that the Gospels are inspired and im- 
mediately explains his meaning of inspiration. For him inspiration 
“represents the original contribution of the soul to experience, con- 
trasted with the contribution made by dumb and accidental contact 
with material things.” (p. 8). Inspiration marks the birth of the 
spirit; it originates from within; it accomplishes the leap from what 
is merely animal in man to what is spiritual. Inspiration takes varous 
forms, the most interesting of which are art and religion. Since the 
inspiration of religion moves powerfully to action or affirmation, it 
raises the ulterior question of truth or falsity. The actual historical 
reality of the idea of Christ—by Santayana’s own desire—does not 
form part of his subject. Only at the end of the book does the so- 
lution to this question appear. Having thus established his concept 
of inspiration, Santayana proceeds in his analysis of Christ in the 
Gospels. The dominant idea of Christ as a divine person having two 
natures is played in turn on the miracles, the prayers, the passion etc. 
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In all these instances the dramatic possibilities involved in such a 
duality of nature are portrayed with their various tensions and reso- 
lutions. The idea of Christ as transmitted by the Evangelists is then 
criticized on the basis of its proportion to the true nature of man and 
his destiny. At this point the former question of the justice and truth 
of this particular religious inspiration is answered. The idea of God 
in Man, which is the idea of Christ, returning upon the psyche which 
inspired, it, finds continuity with its source, and leaves man chastened, 
elevated and stabilized in the higher plane of spirit. 

By way of criticism it might be noted that Santayana as usual is 
brilliant in spots, especially when delineating the drama involved in the 
life and works and words of Christ. However—and this is also in 
the realm of the usual—this does not exclude the fact that Santayana 
can make erudite little mistakes and be quite obtuse at times. His 
treatment of Aristotle and St. Thomas on the human soul is a case in 
point. The foot-note on page 204 is another. But these are trivial 
mattters in the realm of letters. Underlying the theme of this entire 
work there is a more fundamental and much more serious error, the 
confusion of biblical and poetic inspiration, the confusion of art and 
religion. By an assiduous denial of the specific differences between 
these realities and by an equally assiduous emphasis on their common 
elements there is accomplished a consistent reduction of the superior 
to the inferior. In the ultimate analysis Santayana pictures nature as 
evolving from matter to life to spirit, from the natural to the superna- 
tural. Certainly Tertullian was right in saying the soul of man is na- 
turally Christian. It has an obediential potency to the supernatural. 
Santyana would give it an actual potency. It is quite significant that 
Santayana should find the Gospel of St. John the least dramatic of 
the four. St. John’s is not the Gospel of evolution. His is the Gospel 
of the Word made flesh and the drama of Its acceptance and rejection. 
No man likes a drama wherein he is the villain. J.F. 


The Mystical Body of Christ and the Reorganization of Society. By Rev. 
’ Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. pp. 589, with index. The Rorum Press, Cork, 
Ireland. 1945. 16/- net. 


Once more Father Fahey has incorporated his impassioned plea 
for economic reforms into the broad theological framework of the 
Mystical Body and the Kingship of Christ. After stressing in the 
first part the necessity of man’s conforming to the divine plan for or- 
der as manifested in these two doctrines, the author considers the or- 
ganized opposition to the fulfillment of that plan. It will be no sur- 
prise to readers of Father Fahey’s other works to discover that he 
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has concretized the influence of Satan’s invisible organization in the 
activities of the Jewish nation, Freemasonry, and especially Interna- 
tional Financiers. In fact this section is nothing more than a succinct 
statement of the thesis of two earlier works, The Mystical Body of 
Christ in the Modern World, and The Kingship of Christ and Or- 
ganized Naturalism. 

The contrast in Part III between the theories of knowledge 
proper to Thomism and Nominalism and the subsequent analysis of 
the two main currents of thought flowing from the latter, although 
but sketchily developed, are by far the most interesting chapters of 
the book and well worth the effort put into a patient perusal of the 
author’s labored, turgid prose. 

Despite the fact that the historical interlude of Part IV masses 
a wealth of facts and figures and a minutia of detail around a most 
fruitful principle of interpretation, one which should open up new 
perspectives for historical criticism, nevertheless it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the author had an axe to grind when he selected 
his data. Admittedly, to leave out all consideration of the plotting of 
the Jews and secret societies is to reduce the meaning of many events 
in modern history to an insoluble puzzle; but, on the other hand, to 
emphasize unduly, as the author does, these elements, is to oversim- 
plify the complexity of motivating forces and determinants to be 
found in all human activity. 

Part V presents a valuable compilation of texts of St. Thomas 
Aquinas concerned with the basic postulates and principles of finance, 
and several considerably less valuable conclusions of the author sup- 
posedly drawn from an application of these principles to the intricate 
workings of modern finance. Perhaps Father Fahey has gone through 
the process of argumentation necessary to demonstrate his conclu- 
sions; however, his book does not record the stages involved in such 
a rational discourse. Actually he has simply placed in juxtaposition 
sound Thomistic principles with a questionable analysis of the func- 
tionings of the gold standard and the various factors influencing busi- 
ness cycles. 

The charges the author levels against modern financial institu- 
tions and systems are neither new nor unanswerable. As a matter 
of fact Father Fahey’s arguments, in the form in which they were 
proposed by several of his predecessors in the field of economic re- 
form, and a reasonable refutation of them may be found in an intro- 
ductory economic text book written by an American priest and used 
widely in Catholic Colleges and Universities throughout the United 
States. PF. 
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The Mystical Body of Christ. By Friedrich Jurgensmeier, D.D. pp. 301 
with subject-index. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. $3.00. 


Fr. Jurgensmeier’s book on the Mystical Body of Christ is a recent 
contribution to the reprint apostolate. Printed originally in London, 
the edition was immediately exhausted. It has now been reprinted in 
America. Its republication is a boon, especially to theologians and 
preachers, but also to any readers interested in the Mystical Body and 
its relation to the acetical life. 

Marked by a singleness of purpose, the book displays a mar- 
velous economy. The doctrine of the Mystical Body is investigated, 
and expounded, and the manifold realities of the ascetical life ex- 
plained and illuminated, always with the intention of showing the re- 
lation between the Mystical Body and the life of virtue and sanctity. 
Faithful to this purpose, the author omits many otherwise important 
dogmatic discussions, or passes over them with a simple and sufficient 
explanation. The purpose of the book is achieved abundantly. 

The book is divided into two main tracts as follows: 
Biblio-dogmatic presentation of the Mystical Body of Christ.. 
Biblical doctrine of the Mystical Body according to St. Paul. 
Dogmatic treatment of the relation of the Mystical Body and 
God’s plan for salvation. ° 
Mystery of the Body of Christ as the fundamental principle 
of asceticism. 

General treatment of this relation, its causes and develop- 
ment. 

Special treatment of ascetical theology from the standpoint 
of the Mystical Body; the genesis and growth of the Mys- 
tical Body; the Mystical Body and the Sacraments; the 
Mystical Body and Holy Eucharist; the Mystical Body and 
Charity. 

The book’s chief characteristics are: a) its thoroughness. Nothing 
that is related to the intention of the author has been omitted, nothing 
extrinsic to his purpose included ; b) its dogmatic rather than spiritual 
approach, which makes it a safe guide; and c) its fidelity to the 
Thomist view. 

Criticism of the book can come from the point of view of the 
style. It is at times heavy going. Its prose is turgid and weighty. 
But the work entailed in reading the book is more than repaid by the 
fruit in truth and doctrine. 

For a solid dogmatic treatment of the relation of the Mystical 
Body of Christ to the life of the ‘sanctification of men, Fr. Jurgens- 
meier’s work is perhaps the last and best thing available. It is a pre- 
cious, useful, noble book. M.H. 
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St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr. By Igino Giordani. Translated by Mother 
Mary Paula Williamson and Mother Clelia Maranzana. With Fore. 
word by the Most Rev. R. J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. pp. 
ix-286, with index. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1946. $2.50, 


G. K. Chesterton wrote much in praise of the romance of ortho 
doxy. It is heterodoxy, he insisted, that is flat and dull, orthodoxy 
that is exciting and interesting. Unfortunately, current writers of 
books on biblical themes do not seem to bear out Mr. Chesterton’s 
thesis. The interesting books, the really exciting ones, leave much to 
be desired doctrinally. The orthodox ones are often more than a little 
dull. 

Mr. Giordani’s book is no exception. It is quite orthodox, but 
the firebrand who was the Apostle Paul never quite emerges in his 
full stature. He remains little more than a name, or, at best, a figure 
seen but dimly through the veil of the author’s verbiage and guide- 
book-like descriptions. It is particularly to be regretted that so dy- 
namic and vigorous a man as St. Paul should be the subject of a dull 
book. 

We are always a little suspicious of a biography that concludes 
with a chapter on the character of its subject. This book contains 
such a chapter: an admission, we believe, that the author recognizes 
his failure to present the character of St. Paul throughout the rest of 
the book. Yet even this chapter fails to bring the Apostle to life or 
make him any more real to us. 

These criticisms should not be taken to indicate, however, that 
the book is worthless. It is a fairly detailed and accurate account of 
the life and missionary labors of the Apostle of the Gentiles. The 
author has adhered closely to the New Testament sources. The set- 
tings which he gives for the Epistles should make their reading more 
profitable, and the summaries of the Epistles themselves are not with- 
out considerable value. 

If you just want to read a life of St. Paul—any life—then you 
will probably find Mr. Giordani’s book as good as any, perhaps a little 
better than some. But do not expect too much from it. P.M.S. 


The Sinner's Guide. By the Venerable Father Louis of Grenada. A 
new and revised edition by Fr. E. C. McEniry, O.P. pp. 307 with 
an index. Long's College Book Company, Columbus, Ohio. 1946. 
$3.00. 
Sixty-three years ago a Dominican Father published a new trans- 
lation of The Sinner’s Guide because the previous translation had been 
by no means satisfactory ; Fr. McEniry re-edits this classical spiritual 
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work now because that new translation has been out of print for many 
years. 

Those who knew and loved this book in the translation by its 
anonymous editor will welcome it back in its present garb. Except 
for a few minor changes in the introductory matter and the addition 
of an index, this is textually the same book. It appears now, how- 
ever, in a more appealing format, larger and more easily legible than 
in its former edition. J.H.S. 


Holy Name Manual Missal. pp. 539. National Headquarters, Holy 

Name Society, New York. 1946. $.70. 

This book is a happy combination of two works, neither of which 
needs any further recommendation. The Holy Name Manual has 
long been prized by thousands of Holy Name men, and Father Sted- 
man’s My Sunday Missal, with its simplified method of following the 
Mass, its concise explanations, and instructive illustrations has 
achieved widespread popularity. Now these two standard works are 
available bound together. Certainly this book is a “must” for all 
Holy Name men who, in praying the Mass with the priest, will find 
therein the grace and strength that will aid them to live as Holy Name 
men should. ; L.E. 


Creative Love. By C. C. Martindale, SJ. pp. 48. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1946. $1.00. 


This wisp of a book contains six radio talks given during Holy 
Week, 1946. The gift of a mind and soul charged with the Scriptures, 
it has charity as its theme, moving from the most simple considera- 
tions of the love of God to the most sublime. Centered on the Passion 
and Death of Christ, the talks are at once brilliant and penetrating. 
Vision and insight into the Gospel text, the integration of the letters 
to the Churches in the Apocalypse into the development of the theme, 
and the incorporation of contemporary spiritual tensions and problems 
into the context of charity, make this thin book the occasion of re- 
curring spiritual delight. It is excellent for meditation during a day 
of recollection or a retreat. A priceless book. Fr. Martindale has 
never preached so effectively. M.H. 


The Incarnation of the Word of God. By St. Athanasius. Introduction 
by C. S. Lewis. pp. 96. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1946. $1.50. 

This is a very good translation by an Anglican nun of one of the 
doctrinal works of St. Athanasius. Each page speaks with great clar- 
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ity and beauty of his profound faith and his burning love for the 
Word made flesh. St. Athanasius shows how the Incarnation was 
morally necessary in order that fallen man might be redeemed and the 
knowledge of God, together with his lost immortality, restored to him, 
He then proves the truth of Christianity for the Jews by showing 
how the prophecies of the Old Law have been fulfilled, and for the 
Gentiles by the moral transformation of the world by Christianity. A 
short life of St. Athanasius prefaces the work. 

In his introduction Mr. Lewis rightly lauds the steadfast faith of 
St. Athanasius, and the power of the Christian faith to call forth the 
heroic in mens’ souls. He decries the modern antipathy to Christian 
classics such as this. But he very gravely misunderstands the mean- 
ing of the Christian religion. Christianity is one and undivided. It is 
not the logical genus under which we fit Catholic, Protestant, Angli- 
can, Orthodox. It is the Roman Catholic Church. If there is a rela- 
tion between Roman Catholicism and other “Churches,” it is not as 
branches intimately sharing the life of the trunk which is Christ, but 
as suckers hanging on the bark. As St. Athanasius himself says, 
“Even in death [Christ] preserved His body whole and undivided, so 
that there should be no excuse hereafter for those who would divide 
the Church.” The divisions of belief are indeed distressing. Yet 
they will only be brought to a close by the prayers and endeavors of 
men of good will, who humbly call upon the Holy Spirit for light, 
that they may find their way back to their common Mother, the 
Church which Athanasius defended. F.M.C. 


The De Incarnatione of Athanasius. Part Il, The Long Recension Manu: 
scripts. By George J. Ryan. pp. 125. Christophers, London & 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1945. $4.00. 


This is a highly technical study, and as such will be of interest 
only to the trained specialist. It contains collations of the long recen- 
sion manuscripts of the De Incarnatione of St. Athanasius as well as 
a study of the manuscript tradition in an attempt to discover the rela- 
tionships of the various manuscripts and establish a definition of their 
stemma. 

In his conclusions, on several points regarding the relative values 
of the manuscripts, Dr. Ryan is forced to disagree with Opitz, whose 
scholarly Untersuchen zur Uberlieferung der Shcriften des Athana- 
sius appeared in 1935 and has been regarded as the monumental work 
on the subject. Whether Dr. Ryan’s conclusions are entirely justified 
in this regard is a question to be determined by the ‘scholarly special- 
ists who will undoubtedly welcome this study. L.E. 
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Prayers and Poems. By Francis Cardinal Spellman. pp. 23. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 1946. $1.00. 


In this slender volume the beloved and renowned Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of New York makes available for the public a collection of 
prayers and poems of his own composition. 

Quite obviously His Eminence drew the inspiration for these 
works from his indefatigable labors during the recent war as Military 
Vicar of the Armed Forces. Each prayer and poem is filled with the 
Cardinal’s vital conviction of the greatness of America—a greatness 
bestowed by the benevolent hand of Almighty God. There is but one 
message and prayer expressed: that America cleave to God, and so 
be worthy to fulfill its high destiny in His Eternal Plan. In truly 
pastoral fashion Cardinal Spellman indicates the absolute necessity of 
our living according to our dignity as images of God, if we wish to 
see established in this world the brotherhood of men under the Father- 
hood of God. 

The attractive binding makes a fitting enclosure for these beauti- 
ful and thought-provoking lines. W.B.R. 


The Peacemaker Who Went to War. By John Mathias Haffert. pp. 


212. Scapular Press, New York. 1945. $2.50. 


This is the story of Blessed Nuno Alvarez, Portuguese soldier 
and statesman, who is an example, par excellence, of a man who could 
make the transition from peace to war several times without detri- 
ment, and an explanation of the secret, if such we may call it, which 
enabled him to perform this feat which is causing a vast amount of 
difficulty today to our veterans who must now adjust themselves to a 
life without armed conflict. 

Although a few passages are somewhat saccharine, due, perhaps, 
to the author’s professedly close adherence to his Portuguese source, 
this book makes light, interesting, entertaining, and profitable reading. 

J.H.S. 


The Humanities and the Common Man. By Norman Foerster. pp. 60. 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1946. $1.50. 


Here is another protest against the bankruptcy of present-day 
higher education and an attempt to propose a solution. The modern 
trend in education, which the author prefers to call “naturalism” has, 
he says, de-humanized man; and even though such things as freedom 
of will, moral responsibility, and human dignity are still assumed, they 
are in the background. “In the foreground . . . in our official philoso- 
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phy, our conceptions are overwhelmingly naturalistic.” How is this 
naturalistic—we might better call it mechanistic—trend to be curbed? 
How are we to reassert the dignity of man as a spiritual, thinking be- 
ing, and how destroy the philosophy which looks upon him as “simply 
an animal though not a simple animal” for whom the good life “con- 
sists mainly in the pursuit and possession of material advantages?” 

The answer, Mr. Foerster says, is a return to the humanities, the 
liberal arts, which alone can make free men—the sort of men fit to 
live in a democracy. It is the duty of the state university to supply 
this liberal education, he states, and he spends the greater part of his 
little book discussing how this can be done. Curriculum, faculty, and 
administration are all discussed, and Mr. Foerster’s conclusion seems 
to be that though the task of restoring the liberal arts to our schools is 
not a hopeless one, it will have to be done gradually, building up both 
faculty and administration slowly and with care and patience. 

Though the author has certainly perceived clearly the great de- 
fect in modern education, the adequacy of the remedy he proposes 
might be questioned. Certainly the return to the teaching of the lib 
eral arts is a step in the right direction. A “humanized” man is more 
truly a man than a “mechanized” one. But a step in the right direction 
is not the whole journey. Mr. Foerster does not seem to think that 
religion has any worthwhile contribution to make in moulding the 
complete man. Man himself, he plainly states, is the measure of all 
things, and the author’s standard seems to be not whether a thing is 
true, but whether it is human. Yet nothing short of complete and 
perfect truth can ever be truly worthy of man. Had Mr. Foerster 
realized this he would not have described the ideal faculty as com- 
posed of men who “deal thoughtfully with the whole of life, and with 
life as a whole, having committed themselves to a philosophy—and 
perhaps a religion as well—worthy of the dignity of man, though 
there is great diversity among them in doctrine.” Mr. Foerster’s 
standards are still a bit too relative to be entirely satisfactory. Per- 
haps his break with his naturalistic contemporaries is not so great as 
he himself imagines. P.M.S. 


Man on a Rock. By Richard Hertz. pp. 175 with notes. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1946. $3.00. 


From every side, in increasing frequency, the voices of men have 
lifted the plaint that man must rise from the existential abyss into 
which he has fallen or else perish therein. Men in all walks of life, 
from clergyman to professional politician, indicate that society must 
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either undergo a spiritual rejuvenation or eke out an inhuman exist- 
ence in the mire of materialism which, in our times, reached the nadir 
of its expression in the recent war. Mr. Hertz, one-time politician, 
now a university professor, adds his voice to the swelling chorus, at- 
tempting to analyse the psychology responsible for our present catas- 
trophe and to provide an antidote for the poison he discerns in opera- 
tion in the body social. 

“Our thesis,” he states, “is that the frantic insistence on immedi- 
ate success which gave the nineteenth century such an unholy push 
toward the quantitative side prepared merely the realization of man’s 
smallness in the frame of quantity. ... One could have pointed out 
... that the whole phenomenon of Hitler is . . . a reactionary phe- 
nomenon.... It is the protest of forgotten man who has not yet had 
his day of glory against the impending abdication of man.” (p. 10) 

Mr. Hertz expounds his thesis in five brilliant chapters, not as a 
polemicist, not as a scientist, but as a rhetorician, striving, in a manner 
sometimes lucid, sometimes obscure, sometimes reasoned, sometimes 
impassioned, but always erudite and earnest, to convince his reader of 
the truth and importance of the conclusion he has so profoundly ex- 
perienced. In this he succeeds admirably. 

First he indicates that the “bourgeois” and the “philistine” have 
throttled the spirit of Europe, engendering thereby a spirit of resent- 
ment and rebellion in those who see in such monuments as the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres a reminder of the spiritual energy and glory of which 
they have been dispossessed. He then indicates a battle now raging in 
Europe between materialism and the life of the spirit, and the course 
of its progress, showing how the spirit of Europe tried to revive itself 
in Germany, but failed. Next he outlines several proposed Utopias, 
indicating their insufficiency which arises from their materialistic ba- 
sis, and then, in his final chapter, he reverts to the theme of his intro- 
duction: that society finds itself in such a position that it must accept 
a spiritual regeneration or have no human life at all. 

In its general analysis of contemporary civilization, this book 
presents an accepted conclusion from a fresh viewpoint; in its particu- 
lar observations, it complements the several other recent tracts on the 
same subject, in its practical solution, it fails dismally and drastically. 

There can be no doubt that the world must turn to the life of the 
spirit, but were we to accept Mr. Hertz’ interpretation of “spirit,” the 
remedy would be as fatal as the disease. For his notions of the life 
of the spirit, Mr. Hertz turns to the ancient sages of India and China 
and to the Stoic Philosophers of Greece and Rome who maintain that 
man must learn to see in the Universe not the disparate segregation of 
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individual entities, but the unifying operations of the “Whole,” the 
“Absolute,” the “Unconditioned,” which for them is nothing more, 
nor anything less than the Universe itself. Man must cease to be a 
particular person and a particular consciousness, losing himself in the 
“One” by means of his imagination. But were we to do this, we would 
quickly become a generation of paranoiacs, for what difference is there 
between a man who imagines himself to be the “One,” the “Whole,” 
and the lunatic who deceives himself into imagining that he is Napo- 
leon or Caesar? The true answer lies in the Church of God which 
gave to Chartres its splendor, but Mr. Hertz refused to explore this 
organization which seemed to him too bureaucratic, and thus he failed 
to arrive at any practical solution to the problem which he so under- 
standingly exposed. J.H.S. 


Light From the Ancient Past, The Archeological Background of the 
Hebrew-Christian Religion. By Jack Finegan. pp. 500, with index 
of Scriptual references and general index. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 1946. $5.00. 


Mr. Finegan has bound within the covers of his book a tremen- 
dous amount of information, but to call this book authoritative or ex- 
haustive would be rather extreme. Primarily it is a survey and as 
such must be highly recommended. 

The introduction is a very short consideration of archeological 
work in general. Thereafter the author narrates, in the form of a 
continuous account, the archeological findings which relate as back- 
ground or actually touch or are parts of Judaism and Christianity. 

The narrative covers the course of history from about 5000 B.C. 
to about A.D. 500. Most of the ground is covered sketchily which is 
by no means a detraction from the work because its form and purpose 
is survey. The great merit of the book is in the amount of matter 
included. 

Mr. Finegan has divided his work into nine sections dealing with 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine, Empires of Western Asia, Holy Land 
in the time of Christ, following the travels of St. Paul, ancient writing 
materials and manuscripts, the Catacombs, and the story of ancient 
churches. The dates and sequence of events given by the author are 
what he considers the most authoritative in the light of recent dis- 
coveries. Exception can be taken to many of the dates and conclu- 
sions which are drawn, but what article, monograph, or book in the 
field of archeology has the wholehearted agreement of everybody? At 
the bottom of each page the author gives his references. This aspect 
of the book deserves much praise for by means of these references 
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one is given easy access to many authoritative and exhaustive treat- 
ments on archeological problems. The almost complete absence of 
any reference to the Revue Biblique betrays an avoidance of Catholic 
sources. In the section devoted to “Penetrating the Past in Palestine,” 
Mr. Finegan has but two meager references to Pére Vincent who is 
perhaps the greatest authority on Palestinian Archeology. 

Many portions of the book are worthy of mention in this review. 
They are not proposed as the last word on the subject treated but as 
excellent summaries. There is the discussion of the Old Babylonian 
Period including a treatment of the Code of Hammurabi and one of 
the Epic of Creation and another of the Deluge fragments. The sec- 
tion dealing with excavations and discoveries in Palestine relating to 
Hebrew times, gives a wonderful insight into the culture and aspect of 
Canaan at the time of the entrance of the Children of God under their 
leader Josue. 

Proceeding to Christian times, mention must be made of the de- 
scription of the places visited by St. Paul in his apostolic journeys. In 
a fine chapter on the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome, 
Mr. Finegan says that evidence points to the year A.D. 64 as the most 
probable date of their deaths. This is just four years before the date 
given by St. Jerome and would leave insufficient time for St. Paul to 
have traveled to Spain as it seems likely he did. Mr. Finegan’s treat- 
ment of the Catacombs is very good. He mentions Marucchi and de 
Rossi in the introduction to the discussion but goes on to use the work 
of Paul Styger almost exclusively. 


Mr. Finegan flavors his work with many side lights and inciden- 
tal discussions and descriptions of places, objects and works of art. 
Deserving special mention are the many descriptions of the two hun- 
dred and four photographs included throughout the text. 

Mr. Finegan is a Protestant Minister of the Disciples of Christ 
and therefore writes from a completely Protestant point of view. The 
Protestant flavor of the book cannot be missed. Many conclusions, 
inferences, statements, etc. cannot be accepted by Catholics, for in- 
stance, the supposed dicotmy between Jewish Christianity and Pauline 
Christianity. “Jewish Christianity sank quietly into oblivion” while 
the Christianity preached by St. Paul became universal. 

Neither individually nor collectively, however, do the imperfec- 
tions of Light From the Ancient Past destroy the tremendous task 
completed by Mr. Finegan, nor is its value for Catholics any lessened. 


T.LF. 
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Science and the Planned State. By John R. Baker, M.A., D.Phil., D.Sc, 
pp. 120, with references and index. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1945. $1.75. 


Since the time of the emergence of the modern state from the 
feudal system of the medieval era, there has been no age more vitally 
concerned, nor more vocal than has our own with regard to the merits 
of the various political systems. 

Science and the Planned State represents the opinion of those 
who are striving to maintain the autonomy of science under the on- 
slaught of that militant opposition which wishes to bring all human 
activity under a direct and rigorous state supervision. Professor 
Baker states his case clearly and with great vigor. It is his conten- 
tion that freedom of action, the necessary medium of vital scientific 
research, is best provided by the liberal society. 

To substantiate this claim the author makes two distinctions: the 
first, between science and technology ; the other, between totalitarian- 
ism and liberalism as forms of government. Considering the value of 
science in itself and the nature of free inquiry—each topic liberally 
illustrated by events from the life of, or quotations from the writings 
of famous scientists—Professor Baker advances his argumentation. 
He then makes an evaluation, insofar as is possible, of the state of 
science in the totalitarian countries; and in a final chapter considers 
the duties of the scientist.to society. 

The author’s conclusion—the right of the scientist to unfettered 
research—is undoubtedly true; yet his mode and principle of argu- 
mentation are false. This falsity stems from the radical inadequacy 
of a science that has been cut away from its metaphysical roots and 
consequently has lost its proper subordination to the higher and more 
noble forms of knowledge which could provide for it an adequate de- 
fense. The science-centered point of view of the author distorts his 
conception of the state and its function, the value of science in itself, 
and a rational appreciation of the intellectual differences among men. 

The value of this work lies in the fact that it presents a real prob 
lem which still awaits a reasonable solution, and as such it should 
appeal to the scientist, philosopher, and the student of politics. 

W.B.R. 


Kyrie Eleison. By Benjamin Francis Musser, O.F.M. (By Affiliation]. 
pp. xxxv-300. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Maryland. 
1945. $2.50. 

Kyrie Eleison is a collection of two hundred litanies. In his in- 
troduction, the author gives some valuable information on the subject 
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matter of his book. Throughout the work he has provided footnotes 
giving the sources of the litany and thumb-nail sketches of the saints 
when such is required. Included in the selection are litanies in honor 
of St. Dominic, St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
Blessed Martin de Porres. There are litanies for almost every occa- 
sion and mood. Aside from its devotional value, Kyrie Eleison will 
serve as an excellent source and reference book on the subject. 

R.C. 


Guerrilla Padre in Mindanao. By Edward Haggerty. With a Preface 
by Brigadier General Courtney Whitney. pp. xii-257, with index. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 1946. $2.75. 


Father Edward Haggerty was the Rector of the Jesuit Athenao 
de Cagayan in Mindanao when the war broke out. Forced to flee 
from the school with all his colleagues, he found himself, by a series 
of circumstances, casting in his lot with the guerrillas on the island. 

This is the story of his activities in the guerrilla movement. A 
man of keen intelligence and initiative, and a natural leader, Father 
Haggerty was called upon to fill many offices that would not have been 
the lot of a priest under other circumstances. He was consulted by 
the military leaders in matters of strategy, he helped organize radio 
and telephone communications, he assisted in forming provisional 
Philippine governments, aided in relief work, directed price-control 
projects, acted as diplomat and “trouble shooter” and all the while 
found time to be military chaplain to the guerrilla forces as well as 
missionary pastor to thousands of Catholic Filipinos in widely scat- 
tered parts of the island. Despite Father Haggerty’s protests, it is 
not hard to see how the legend grew that he was the “brains” behind 
the guerrilla movement. 

But this is more than just Father Haggerty’s story. It is the 
story of a gallant people who remained loyal to their American friends 
at a time when all seemed lost and the situation hopeless. These peo- 
ple defied the Japanese and, though technically conquered, Mindanoa 
and the other southern islands of the Philippines “were never pacified 
by the Japanese. The guerrillas raised no cotton for them, gave them 
no scrap iron, built them no wooden ships, mined them no chrome, 
iron, manganese, or coal, grew no food for them, pressed them no 
coconut oil.” 

This resistance was not easy for the Filipino people. Many were 
tortured and killed. Many more were forced to leave their homes 
and farmlands and flee to the hills. Many of the wealthy families 
sacrificed everything they owned and gave hundreds of thousands of 
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dollars to the guerrilla cause. In spite of all hardships they remained 
loyal and confident that one day “the aid” would come. Their courage 
and gallantry was inspiring, and Father Haggerty pays tribute to it in 
his book. 

Much of Father Haggerty’s narrative gives evidence of having 
been written “or the spot,” and though this might possibly be con- 
sidered one of the virtues of the book, the reader will find that it also 
has its disadvantages. The whole work might well have been sub- 
jected to a complete and thorough revision. It would, we feel, have 
lost nothing in vigor and vitality, and gained much in coherence and 
clarity. L.E. 


According to Pattern. By Katherine Burton. pp. 242 with bibliography 
and index. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50. 

In this book Katherine Burton gives us the story of a woman and 
an idea—an idea that developed into the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries. Born in Scotland in 1837, Agnes McLaren grew up in 
an environment of Protestantism. After studying medicine in France 
and practicing there for many years, she became a Catholic. Though 
all her life she had been interested in social work, yet it was not until 
the age of sixty-eight that she began her most important work, help- 
ing the women of India. Because of social and religious customs, 
women in India deprived themselves of medical services. They would 
not go to male doctors, so Dr. McLaren decided to send them women 
doctors. She laid the groundwork for a society which is now helping 
these women by sending them women doctors and nurses. Anna 
Dengel, an Austrian, took up the work where Agnes McLaren left off, 
and founded, while in the United States in 1925, the Society of Catho- 
lic Medical Missionaries. The “pattern” of Dr. McLaren became a 
reality under Dr. Dengel, now Mother Anna Dengel. 

In an enjoyable and interesting manner the authoress unfolds 
this story of the Medical Missionaries, who are now helping not only 
the women of India but also people who need them in other countries. 

L.B. 


The Latin American Front. By Joseph F. Privitera, Ph.D. pp. xi-212 
with index. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1946. $2.25. 
During the past few years the modern reader has been deluged 

with news about the home front and the battle front, and now, we are 

told of another front to the south. Dr. Privitera, relates the many 
difficulties encountered on this front in the past and those which will 
have to be faced in the future. He does not shy away from the mis- 
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takes made in the past nor does he fail to mention the mistakes which 
are being made today in the relations between the United States and 
her Latin American neighbors. The author divides the Latin Ameri- 
can Front into three other fronts, namely, psychological, economic, 
and political. In his exposition of the first front he shows very con- 
clusively the misunderstanding we Americans have of our southern 
neighbors and states that we must strive for a much clearer knowl- 
edge of our friends south of the border. The author points out the 
most common causes of this misunderstanding. Particularly interest- 
ing, in this portion of the book, is the difference of the relations be- 
tween man and woman in Latin America and in the United States. 
Latin America should not be measured by our yardstick of progres- 
siveness. 

In the two remaining fronts, the reader will find many things 
of which our country should be ashamed. The Yankee Imperialism 
is feared in South America and not without cause. We have used 
methods in dealing with these countries which should be foreign to 
our great democracy. However, it is in knowing our mistakes and 
faults that we will be able to correct them in the future and this is the 
reason the author points to them. The Latin American Front is writ- 
ten with grace and will arouse the interest of the reader by its pleasing 
style as well as its startling facts. The reader may agree or disagree 
with the author but he will be convinced of the importance of the Lat- 
in American Question. The Good Neighbor Policy will be seen as 
something vital and necessarily connected with the peace of the world. 

B.T. 


How We Influence One Another. By Vincent V. Herr, S.J. pp. 266, 
with Appendices and index. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 1945. $2.25. 


Most of the textbooks on Social Psychology take a completely 
materialistic viewpoint of man. Modern psychology seems to be 
united only on the one score of eliminating in its theories the concept 
of rationality and free will. The author of this work points out that 
much of man’s social behavior might well be classified as irrational ; 
yet at the same time he shows the necessity of reason and the right 
use of voluntary action for the attainment of harmonious social re- 
lations. 

Using observation and the empirical data of the scientific method, 
the author combines the latest findings in the field of Social Psychol- 
ogy with. the constructive doctrine of traditional philosophy. The 
professor, the student, and the interested reader will find this work 
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to be a sane and satisfactory exposition of a subject commonly honey- 
combed with the false philosophy of materialism. L.L. 


America on Trial. By Rev. Clement H. Crock. pp. 128. Joseph F, 
Wagner, Inc., New York City. $2.00. 


The author, in a series of discourses, shows how the Catholic 
Church and the United States are the forces that can give a lasting 
and just peace to a prostrate world. Acceptance by the distressed 
world of the two Declarations of Independence, those of the Church 
and the United States, will guarantee permanent peace. The author 
goes on to say that the basis for such a peace must be a truly repre 
sentative government. 

In other discourses there is shown the “parallel aims” of the 
Church and the United States, of the Pope and the President in such 
comparisons as: the Bible and the Constitution; the Vatican and the 
White House; the Cross and the Flag. Through the cooperation 
of the spiritual power of the Church and the temporal power of 
America, peace can be assured to the countries of the world. How- 
ever, the Church and Christ, the Prince of Peace, cannot be ignored; 
there can be no compromise with Truth and Justice, if the nations 
want a permanent and just peace. 

The reader will find America on Trial easy reading and will agree 
on the fundamental thesis that the Catholic Church and America can 
give peace to the world. However, the use of parallels as mentioned 
above may be a source of confusion. It is necessary always to keep 
in mind that the Church is a spiritual power and in the supernatural 
order, while the state is temporal and natural. The author states that 
the Constitution of the United States is modelel after that of the Do- 
minican and Jesuit Orders. This is a highly debatable point and 
should not be passed on as a fact until proved. 

America on Trial can be recommended for its clarity of thought 
and expression. The reader will agree with the author on the broad 
outlines and procedure he gives for world peace. B.J. 


Catholics and the Civil War. By The Reverend Benjamin J. Blied, 
Ph.D. pp. 162 with index. Published by the Author, St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1945. $2.50. 


This volume contains ten essays covering the period from Polk’s 
administration until the assassination of Lincoln. The treatment of 
the Catholic attitude toward the slavery question is very well done. 
On the whole Catholics espoused the moderate and rational solution. 
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In fact Catholic leaders of the period were unique because of their 
prudence in judgment and their calmness in action. In principle and 
for moral reasons, Catholics opposed slavery. With equal consistency, 
as the author points out, they opposed the “revolutionary characters, 
radical thought and illegal activity” (p. 34) connected with the Ab- 
olition Movement. 

The essay “Charity in Arms” is one of the best. There is a clear 
though brief picture of one of the forgotten chapters of Civil War 
history: the work of Catholic priests and sisters. There is some in- 
dication of the heroic work of the Catholic Chaplains. Particularly 
revealing is the account of the nursing done by some six hundred sis- 
ters. These were in truth the angels of mercy ministering to the 
wounded and the dying. No one interested in American history and 
certainly no student of the Civil War can afford to overlook this ex- 
cellent collection of essays. They are clear, well ordered and well 
documented. It is hoped that the author will follow up this fine be- 
ginning with a more complete and definitive treatment of this very 
interesting but neglected phase of American history. CPF. 


Above The Blue. By Mary Catherine Rose. Illustrated by Ruth Ruh- 


man. pp. 48. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1945. $1.75. 

Above The Blue, a book for children four to seven years old, con- 
tains ten short stories about angels and saints. In a celestial locale 
of fluffy clouds and expansive blue sky these happy citizens romp 
and frolic and have parties in the jolliest juvenile tradition. The 
stories and sketches, some in color and some in black and white, are 
executed with sparkle and imagination well proportioned to the de- 
sires and capabilities of little children. 

Religious books for children approaching the age of discretion 
are of the utmost importance in preparing them for their first human 
act which will put them on the road to heaven or hell. This book 
will certainly provide these little innocents with entertainment; St. 
Anthony in a swimming hole and St. Thomas whittling pieces of 
cheese off the moon will see to that. But the book has no pedagogical 
value in the field of religious formation. The artists who composed 
it unfortunately labored under the illusion that by making heaven in- 
fantile they could make infants celestial. p3 s 


The Children of Fatima. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. pp. 144. A 
Grail Publication, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1945. $2.00. 
Fatima is not only to be known for the apparitions which took 
place there, but also for the spiritual message it teaches. In The Chil- 
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dren of Fatima, Miss Windeatt relates the actual events and exciting 
incidents, at the same time driving home the great lesson of Fatima, 
The possibilities of another Song of Bernadette are here. However, 
Miss Windeatt writes especially for children, although in this instance 
the appeal of her book will be much wider. Excellent illustrations by 
Gedge Harmon help make this little volume important and enjoyable 
reading for all. The favorite prayers of the children have been 
placed at the end of the book to round out a job well done. R.S. 


Political Reconstruction. By Karl Loewenstein. pp. 498 with notes and 
index. The Macaillan Company, New York. 4946. $4.00. 


Political Reconstruction boldly attacks the long enshrined idol of 
the sovereignty of the state, and proposes to substitute for the dogma 
of internal self-determination an international policy of intervention 
by the United Nations in the processes of establishing a democratic 
form of government in all the states of Europe. Obviously this thesis 
is opposed to Article III of the unwritten Atlantic Charter which 
committed the drafters to the policy of respecting “the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under which they will live;” 
and the author insists that if Article [II really means what it says, his 
book should be considered as a frontal assault against the ideology of 
government expressed in the Article. 

A great deal of constitutional history had to be examined and 
reinterpreted by the author, and many of the conceptions of interna- 
tional law had to be discarded in his somewhat complex mode of ar- 
gumentation. The winding paths of his argument follow in Part | 
the vagaries of the doctrine of internal self-determination and its 
correlative principle of non-intervention from. its historical origin to 
the Atlantic Charter. As a result of this investigation, the author 
concludes on the testimony of history that a peaceful world society 
cannot exist, unless it is founded on the political homogeneity of the 
states composing it. 

Students of Politics will recognize in this conclusion a postulate 
employed by Kant to establish the necessity of imposing upon all na- 
tions a republican form of government. Mr. Loewenstein, although 
he approves whole-heartedly of the postulate, does not favor the re- 
publican form of government; his preferences lie in the direction of 
political democracy. It is the burden of Part II, The Form of Gov- 
ernment, to prove the reasonableness of this choice. Immediately the 
author encounters a sore spot in the science of Politics, the highly 
controversial issue of the classification of governments. 

On the basis of exercise of political power, the author divides 
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governments of today into political democracy,. in which power rests 
on the continual consent of, and control by, the governed, and autoc- 
racy, in which popular participation in government is totally lacking. 
Once more history is called upon to supply the principle that there is 
a causal nexus between forms of governments and world peace, and 
the conclusion that a political democracy is more inclined to peaceful 
cooperation and less prone to violence and war than an autocracy. 

Parts III and IV, both freighted with valuable material for the 
student of Politics, contribute to the argument by analysing the par- 
ticular form of monarchy which is both permissible and probable to 
appear on the scenes in the near future, and all *.2 general prerequi- 
sites for free national elections. Part V gathers together all the 
premises of the argument; states the conclusion that political recon- 
struction in Europe must be focussed on political democracy; and 
then suggests both long and short range policies of effecting the de- 
sired transformation through political tutelage (either willing ac- 
cepted or forcibly imposed), a blind faith that people will prefer po- 
litical democracy to other forms of government, and especially the 
bestowal upon every citizen of the right to participate in government 
by democratic elections. 

On the whole there seems to be no serious objection to the au- 
thor’s thesis provided it be limited to the field of a prudential norm to 
be applied cautiously in particular cases when circumstances require 
or warrant it. But the author errs in raising it to the level of a prin- 
ciple which should regulate the whole of international relations with 
European nations. So convinced is he of the necessity of establishing 
political democracies, that he does not hesitate to advocate forcing the 
blessings of democracy on contrary-minded nations. 

Normally one would expect a study of this kind to include all the 
lackluster, uninteresting formalities of a doctoral dissertation. Indeed, 
the book does contain all the staid trappings and sombre accoutre- 
ments peculiar to scholarly works, eighty pages of notes, references, 
cross references, etc.; but the author has managed to saturate the dry 
bones of his subject matter with the same fluid style that characterized 
his thoroughly readable Brazil Under Vargas and Hitler’s. Germany. 

PF. 
The Great Divorce. By C. S. Lewis. pp. 133. The Macmillan Co., 

New York. 1946. $1.50. 

That Hideous Strength. By C. S. Lewis. pp. 459. The Macmillan Co., 

New York. 1946. $3.00. 


C. S. Lewis is not a trifler. In the past he has chosen as subject 
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matter problems that are a stumbling-block to the modern mind— 
some of the central mysteries of Christianity. In The Great Divorce 
he reviews the relations between those two great realities Heaven and 
Hell, the first of which has been rejected as “pie in the sky”; while 
the latter has been anathematized as a medieval torture concept. 

The moral or message which the author intends to communicate 
is a truth of great simplicity, but one which many minds find unpal- 
table. As the dust wrapper states: “. . . the whole book is a comment 
on Macdonald’s warning: No. There is no escape. There is no 
Heaven with a little Hell in it.” 


The medium used by Mr. Lewis is a description, rich in symbol- 
ism, of an imaginary trip to the outposts of the heavenly kingdom by 
a group on a holiday from Hell. Through the eyes and the ears of 
the author the reader is made partaker of what transpires. We are 
allowed to eavesdrop on conversations between those pure spirits who 
people the heavenly kingdom and those unfortunate ghosts from the 
land of Lucifer. Each character portrayed is a type who represents a 
form of perversity and evil which deforms the spirit of man. We 
see the proud man, the sensual man, the ecclesiastic whose attachment 
to intellectual broadness so constrains his mind that it cannot contain 
the One Great Truth for which it was made. We are given a glimpse 
of a mother whose false-love for her son dries up the very well- 
springs of love in her heart, and the artist whose passion for art de- 
stroys not only the true nature of art but, what is more tragic, the 
nature of the artist himself. 

The Great Divorce is a truly delightful presentation of a tremen- 
dous truth and consequently deserves a warm reception from the 
Catholic reading public. However, caution must be exercised with 
regard to author Lewis’ statements concerning the Catholic Doctrine 
on Purgatory and also the doctrine of Predestination. Both of these 
are mentioned only in passing and no way affect the over-all excellence 
of the book. 

In That Hideous Strength, the final volume of the trilogy, of 
which Out of the Silent Planet and Perelandra form the first two 
parts, Mr. Lewis has shifted his attention from the world of outer 
space to the mythical little English University town of Edgestow. This 
is the story of the crisis which comes to Edgestow when Bracton Col- 
lege sells its property in Bragdon Wood to the National Institute of 
Co-ordinated Experiments as a site for its headquarters. 

The tale centers around young Mark Studdock, fellow of Brac- 
ton, and his wife Jane. Mark, anxious for advancement and playing 
politics in the college, welcomes a position with the N.I.C.E. only to 
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discover that behind its proposed plan to improve the world by scien- 
tific planning and “hygenic” reform, lies a scheme to remove all that 
is human and decent and respectable from society, and that the lead- 
ers of the N.I.C.E. are really in league with the evil spirits. 

The side of good in this struggle is once again represented by Dr. 
Ransom and a little group of men and women who have gathered 
around him. Mark’s wife is much sought by both sides because of 
her strange ability to “dream” events as they are actually transpiring. 
Much sought after too is Merlin, the Arthurian magician, who, legend 
says, lies buried in Bragdon Wood, and whose resurrection is momen- 
tarily expected. 

The climax of the story is reached when Merlin comes over to 
the side of the good and, with the aid of the eldils, the good spirits 
whose acquaintance Dr. Ransom has made in outerspace, destroys the 
N.LC.E. Mark and Jane, both products of a godless education, find a 
new meaning in life and a new set of values, and Dr. Ransom is free 
to return to Perelandra, leaving civilization at least momentarily free 
from any further diabolical attack. 

As can be seen from this summary, the book is pure fantasy, very 
properly designated on the title page as “A Modern Fairy Tale for 
Grownups” but, as Mr. Lewis remarks in his Preface, though it is a 
“tall story” about devilry, it has behind it a serious “point.” It is, on 
one hand, a graphic presentation of the logical ends to which modern 
materialistic and atheistic science should lead, and, on the other, a de- 
picting of the power to be found in simple goodness and prayer, for 
Dr. Ransom’s followers are primarily contemplatives. 

As always, Mr. Lewis’ writing is brilliant. This tale has all the 
fascination of a murder-mystery. But it is more than mere entertain- 
ment. The “point” is there, a very important point, clothed in a sym- 
bolism which is profound without ever becoming obscure. 

W.B.R. & P.M.S. 


The Third Day. By Arnold Lunn. pp. 177. The Newman Book Shop. 
Westminster, Maryland. 1945. $2.75. 


Credere in Deum, credere Deum, credere Deo is a scholastic way 
of expressing concisely our act of faith. For to believe in God (in 
Deum) as signifying how the intellect is moved by the will; to believe 
God (Deum) as signifying the material object of faith; to believe 
God (Deo) as signifying the formal object and an answering the 
question on what authority do we believe, is the complete expression 
of our act of faith. Faith is a supernatural gift of God by which we 
assent intellectually at the command of our wills to the truths revealed 
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by God because God has revealed them. Faith is supernatural quoad 
substantiam which means that its natural causes cannot engineer it in 
the intellect of man. No amount of argumentation will ever cause 
anyone to say, “I believe in God and all that He has revealed,” be. 
cause in saying that, one says, “I believe in God Himself as He has 
revealed Himself; I believe God Himself; and I believe by God 
Himself” because the authority of God revealing is not distinct from 
God Himself. 

With this consideration in mind we can read Mr. Lunn’s The 
Third Day and realize both its eminent value and at the same time 
criticize it. The Third Day is a book of great value because it de 
stroys the arguments of the anti-miraculists against the fact of the 
Resurrection. Mr. Lunn is clear, concise, and telling in his reasoning. 
Having shown that no philosophic or scientific reason contradicts the 
possibility of miracles and having given the evidence for certain mod- 
ern miracles he goes on to show the historicity, truthfulness, and 
trustworthiness of the Gospels. Then he proves the fact of the Res- 
urrection. Finally he answers the objections against the fact of the 
Resurrection terminating with his chapter of conclusions. 


Mr. Lunn must be censured, however, for confusing the moral 


certitude arrived at by means of the evidence of faithful records of 
faithful witnesses concerning an historical fact and the absolute cer- 
titude of Faith. Mr. Lunn must be censured for confusing the natu- 
ral assent which should be the culmination of apologetics and the sw- 
pernatural assent which is Faith. Mr. Lunn says (p. 151), “We believe 
in the Resurrection because it has been observed to occur.” We do 
not. We believe in the Resurection because God has revealed it to us. 
We know the fact of the Resurrection because of true historical tes- 
timony. Again he says (pp. 151-152), “We maintain that Christian- 
ity can ‘be proved by logically coherent evidence to be true.’” If 
Christianity can be proved to be true, natural intellectual conviction, 
rather than faith is required to be a Catholic. Mr. Lunn continues 
saying (p. 153) that without Christians throughout the ages for whom 
the Resurrection is the central reality of their lives, no purely histor- 
ical arguments would convert the world. But, even with millions of 
these Christians no purely historical arguments will ever convert one 
man, much less the world. “Courage,” Mr. Lunn says in another 
place (p. 158), “is tested by adherence to a creed, the evidence for 
which is not coercive and which appeals to rational inferences rather 
than to emotion.” That there be evidence for a creed is a contradic 
tion. A creed is a formula of things believed. Now things believed 
are not things seen. But evidence is, as it were, the light of the in- 
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tellect presenting things to its sight as they are. That which is evi- 
denced is not believed. 

It is not our purpose to disparage the importance or the work of 
apologetics in any way whatsoever. Apologetics gives motives of 
credibility. It does not engender faith but ushers the non-believer to 
the very threshold of faith. Only prayer and his desire will obtain 
for him the faith of a Catholic which God never refuses to one who 
sincerely wants it. 

Certain portions of this book attribute too much to natural causes. 
For instance in the chapter in “Collective Hallucination Hypothesis” 
Mr. Lunn attributes the fearlessness, zeal and strength of the Apos- 
tles to the fact that they had really experienced the risen Christ for- 
getting that though it was no hallucination, the Apostles were para- 
lysed with fear until the Holy Ghost was sent to strengthen them. 
Their conviction that Christ rose from the dead did not strengthen 
them much without the grace of God. T.L.F. 


Reveille For Radicals. By Saul D. Alinsky. pp. 228. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 1946. $2.50. 

This book is a challenge and a call to arms to Americans to come 
out of their lethargy and recognize the power they have to make the 
American dream a reality. It is the story of how Mr. Alinsky has 
succeeded in inspiring more than a quarter of a million people to unite 
in their march toward a common goal—full democracy for the com- 
mon man. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part is devoted to 
a consideration of the “radical” and his influence in the formation of 
our democratic way of life; where is he today, and, the present great 
democratic crisis. In the second part, which makes up the greater 
portion of the book, Mr. Alinsky tells the stimulating and exciting 
story of People’s Organizations—with emphasis on the word people 
—and their success in arousing the common people to a realization 
of their worth and power in cooperation. 

Turning down a profitable criminological career, the author be- 
gan his experiment with People’s Organizations in Chicago’s Back of 
the Yards district. There he worked and fought side by side with the 
people, bringing them closer together and showing how they are able 
to help themselves. Through their own organizations he showed them 
how to solve their common problems, from juvenile delinquency to 
strikebreaking, from dirty alleys to dirty race relations, from housing 
to economic security. His achievements in this district have been pro- 
digious. The people are becoming aware, for the first time perhaps, 
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of their own worth and that of their neighbor. 

Reveille for Radicals. is a book which every American should 
read. It is the manual for that orderly revolution which is already 
under way throughout the country. By specific examples, the author 
shows just how People’s Organizations are built from the cold bed- 
rock of apathy to fiery power in the hands of the people. A powerful 
leader himself, Mr. Alinsky has written a powerful book. It isa 
clear and forceful presentation of his extremely practical pattern for 
the salvation of democracy. ‘es 


Bibliography of English Translations from Medieval Sources. By Clarissa 
P. Farrar and Austin P. Evans. xiii, 534 pp. with index. (Records 
of Civilization: Sources and Studies, no. 39.) Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1946. $7.50. 


Interest in medieval life and culture has increased in our day. 
In an age of transition and unrest, man is searching for truth and 
longing for peace The sad experience of two world wars and the 
prospects of a third one reveal to any thinking man that something is 
wrong with our present day mode of living and the principles on 
which it is based In quest of a solution to the problem, many have 
turned their eyes toward the ages of faith in which the Spirit of 
Christ was the dominating influence. A guide to English translations 
of primary sources of medieval thought and culture is both necessary 
and welcome. 

This bibliography gives a ready answer to the oft-repeated ques- 
tion about a translation or translations of a work written in the Mid 
dle Ages. It covers the period from the time of Constantine the Great 
(d. 337) to the year 1500. There are 3839 separate entries, a large 
number of which are annotated. ‘The constant aim has been to pro 
vide a workable bibliography, of not too imposing bulk, which may 
be of practical use to the general reader or student and which may 
also serve as a first guide to the scholar who desires to establish for 
himself a critical list of translations of a given author or work.” For 
any author, collections, arranged chronologically, are first listed ; these 
are followed by a list of translations of single works arranged alpha- 
betically under the original title; lastly, the spurious works, if any, 
are given. This bibliography includes works published up to and in- 
cluding the fall of 1942, with a few additions of works published af- 
ter that date. An index of 73 pages adds immeasurably to the value 
of the work. 

The task was first begun in 1926. Scholars and librarians were 
consulted in the course of the preparation of the manuscript. The 
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results of fifteen years of painstaking labor are manifested in the fin- 
ished bibliography. Hours of research will be saved by scholars and 
readers interested in medieval literature. Those interested in Do- 
minicana will find listed many Dominican authors and their works. 
Members of religious communities, seminarians, priests and sisters 
have a bibliographical tool of immense value to them in their research 
and teaching. It is a work that should be found on the reference 
shelf of every college and university library. Libraries devoted ex- 
clusively to research have in this excellent bibliography an indispens- 
able work of lasting value. ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Way of Life. By Very Rev. Msgr. Leon A. McNeill and Madeleine Aaron. 
with a Foreward by Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara. pp. 240, with introduction 
and index. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. (A revised and enlarged 
edition of an earlier work. Intended as a supplement to Part II of the Re- 
vised Baltimore Catechism, it treats of the commandments of God and the 
Church. Each lesson is supplemented by catechism questions, notebook exer- 
cises, and test exercises. ) 


Meditation on the Passion. Compiled from various sources, with an Introduction 
by Rev. Reginald Walsh, O.P. pp. 305 with introduction. Newman Book 
Shop, Westminster, Md. 1946. $3.75. 


Rag-A-Tag and Other Fairy Tales. By Aimée Torriani and Patsy Ellis. Illustrated 
by Gedge Harmon. pp. 78. The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1945. $1.25. 
Master and Model. By Rev. Simon Conrad, O.F.M. Cap. pp. 123. Newman Book 
Shop, Westminster, Md. 1946. $1.50. (Devotional essays on the Son of God.) 


Whom Thou Seekest. Anonymous. pp. 229. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
1946. $2.00. (Meditations upon God as the object of knowledge and love.) 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Catholics and Jews. By Rev. Gregory Feige. Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, Washington, D. C. 1945. $0.30. 


A Brief Commentary on the Text of Matins and Lauds of the Roman Breviary 
Arranged in Latin and English for the Two Sundays of Passiontide, and Mass 
of Easter Sunday. By Michael A. Mathes, C.S.C. $0.50. 


From St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 


Christ and You—Redeeming. By Felician A. Foy, O.F.M. $0.05. 
The Christian Home. By John A. O'Brien. $0.05. 
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Himnos Y Alabonzas (Traditional Spanish Hymns). Compiled by Frederick 
Schmidt, C.S.C. 


Why Not Take God’s Word For It? By Valentine Long, O.F.M. $0.05. 


From The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
Dove Flights. A Collection of Poems Written by Benedictine Sisters of Mount 
St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas. Paper, $0.25; cloth, $1.00. 


The Mass Year. A Mass Guide for 1946, with Liturgical Reflections. By Placidus 
Kempf, O.S.B. $0.30. 


Mysteries of the Rosary. By Edward I. Hession. Paper, $0.25; cloth, $1.00. 
Q.M.P. Stories. Number Five. By Quinten Morrow Phillip. 

The Role of the Priest in the Apostolate of Reading. By Peter A. Resch, S.M. $0.10. 
To Seek God. By Sister Imogene Bakes, O.S.B. $0.10. 

Way of the Cross for Religious. $0.10. 
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ST. JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
SYMPATHY and prayers to the Rev. W. L. Creahan, O.P., on the death of his 
father; to the Rev. E. P. Doyle, O.P., on the death of his mother; 

to the Rev. H. P. Cunningham, O.P., on the death of his brother. 


The Very Rev. C. I. Litzinger, O.P., has been re-elected as Prior 
ELECTIONS AND of the House of Studies in Washington, D. C. The Very Rev. 
APPOINTMENTS J. B. Reese, O.P., has been appointed Master of Novices at St. 
Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. 


The members of St. Joseph’s Province offer congratulations to the 

SILVER following Fathers who celebrate this year their twenty-fifth anni- 
ANNIVERSARY vversary in the holy Priesthood: the Very Rev. Edward Celestine 
Daly, the Rev. Harry Athanasius Burke, the Rev. Vincent Dominic 

Dolan, the Rev. Edmund Ceslaus McEniry, the Rev. Paul Edmund 

Rogers, the Rev. George Innocent Smith, and the Rev. George Boniface Stratemeier. 


On May 1, Brother John Outwater made his solemn profession 
SOLEMN into the hands of the Very Rev. Paul C. Curran, O.P., Sub- 
PROFESSION prior of St. Joseph's Priory in Somerset, Ohio. 


On June 6, in St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., The 
ORDINATIONS Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Balti- 

more and Washington, ordained the following students to the 
Priesthood: Paul Alphonse Gailevicius, John Joseph Mahoney, Bernard Gerald 
King, Walter Dominic Hughes, Joseph Aloysius McTigue, Michael Peter Coyne, 
Paul Michael James, Thomas Edward Dominic Hennessy, Joseph Bede McGroarty, 
Charles Paul McKenna, Denis Cornelius Kane, Daniel John Fearon, Edwin Mannes 
Rogers, Bernard George Hart, Luciano Gonzalez, and Crescencio Espeso. 

On June 10 at the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception at Washington, D. C., 
the following Brothers were ordained to the Diaconate: Brothers Luke Lennon, 
Francis Conway, Mark Heath, Christopher Lehner, Richard Desmond, Bertrand 
Ryan, Paul Farrell, Thomas Imwalle, James Baverso, Jordan Duffy, Martin McCabe, 
Paul Starrs, Hyacinth Servente, and Brendan Tarrier. 


On April 12, the Rev. Aloysius Louis Scheerer and the Rev. James 
CHINA Luke Devine left for the missions in Fukien Province of China 
to return to their work which was interrupted during the war. 
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On February 10, Rev. H. M. Dockx, O.P., from the Province of 

LECTURES Belgium, spoke about the establishment of an International School 

for the study of science and philosophy. The Rev. Thomas Gilby, 

O.P., of the English Province and Chaplain of the English Navy, lectured on the 

evening of February 12, on “The New Morality.” On March 22 The Very Rev, 

Augustine Desobry, O.P., Prior of St. James Convent of Paris, addressed the stu- 
dents and related to them his experiences in German-occupied France. 


Among the guest speakers at the meetings of the Mission Academia 

MISSION have been: The Rev. John Carr, C.S.P., who lectured on “The Role 

ACADEMIA of the Trailer Missionary” on Feb. 1. On March 1, the Rev, 

J. E. Hyde, O.P., spoke upon the ‘Dominican Missions in 

China.” On April 5, the Rev. Reginald Coffey, O.P., talked on “The Influence of 
Dominicans in South American Missions in the Sixteenth Century.” 


PROVINCE OF ST. ALBERT 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
SYMPATHY and their prayers to the Rev. Thomas M. Cain, O.P., on the 
death of his father. 


The Very Rev. M. A. McDermott, O.P., has been elected Prior of 
ELECTIONS AND St. Anthony's Priory, New Orleans, La. The Rev. Gregory R. 
APPOINTMENTS Scholz, O.P., has been appointed Pastor of Holy Spirit, Ham- 
mond, La. 


Bro. Leo Lande, laybrother, received the habit on April 18, 1946, 
RECEPTION from the Very Rev. J. E. Marr, O.P., Prior. 


On June 18, the Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, D.D., Auxiliary 
OrDINATIONS Bishop of Chicago, will confer the Priesthood on the Rev. Bros. 

Charles J. Corcoran, O.P., Thomas V. Flynn, O.P., John S. Reidy, 
O.P., William J. Aldridge, O.P., Charles M. Verschure, O.P., Leo A. Kinsella, 
O.P., Salvador Luis, O.P. (Holy Rosary Province), and James R. Comeau, O.P. 

In ordination ceremonies May 10, the same prelate conferred the Subdiaconate 
on Bros. Gabriel Hoff, O.P., Francis Crowe, O.P., Louis Bertrand Cunningham, 
O.P., Robert Dolehide, O.P., Bonaventure Balsam, O.P., Antoninus Kilbridge, 
O.P., Peter Houlihan, O.P., Augustine Rock, O.P., Albert Ryan, O.P., Innocent 
Hren, O.P., and Pedro Gonzales, O.P. (Holy Rosary Province). 

The orders of Exorcist and Acolyte were conferred by Bishop O’Brien on 
Bros. Joseph Angers, O.P., Benedict Ashley, O.P., John M. Coburn, O.P., Patrick 
Brady, O.P., William Sherman, O.P., Timothy Froendhoff, O.P., Jude Nogar, O.P,, 
Denis McAuliffe, O.P., Anthony Nadeau, O.P., and Clement McAndrew, O.P. 


The eighth annual convocation of the Thomist Association, closing 
THOMIST the 1945-46 season of lectures, was held May 5, in Milwaukee at 
ASSOCIATION St. Mary’s Convent, motherhouse of the Sisters of the Divine 
Saviour. ‘The Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated by the Very 
Rev. John E. Marr, O.P. The sermon, “Mary and the Modern World” was 
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preached by the Rev. A. M. Klink, Director of the Propagation of the Faith in the 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee. Solemn Benediction followed the Mass. 

At the general session the Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, O.P., presented certificates 
to those members who had pursued the lecture courses for three years, thus entitling 
them to wear the Thomist Coat of Arms pin. The Coat of Arms was recently 
designed by the Rev. George Stratemeier, O.P., of the Catholic University. The 
principal paper was read by Father Timothy Sparks, O.P., on the “Unity of Man.” 
Father William Curran, O.P., later conducted a forum on “Francis Vittoria and 
International Law.” 

This‘ season, lectures were given in Sacred Scripture, Theology and Philosophy 
to seven chapters in the following cities: Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Chicago, 
Oshkosh, and Appleton. Besides Fathers Marr, Sparks, and Curran, the lecturers 
were Fathers Leonard Callahan, O.P., Thomas A. Murphy, O.P., James McDonald, 
O.P., and Sebastian Carlson, O.P. 


SISTERS' CHRONICLE 


Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma, Wash. 


August 9, 1945. His Excellency, Most Rev. Gerald Shaughnessy, D.D., Bishop 
of Seattle, presided over the General Chapter which elected Sister M. Edwardine, 
O.P., to succeed Mother M. Josephine, O.P., as Prioress General of the Congrega- 
tion. 

September 20. Sister M. Magdalene, a Golden Jubilarian, was called to her 
eternal reward. ; 

September 22. Sister M. deLourdes and Sister M. Marguerite pronounced their 
temporary vows at a ceremony presided over by the Chaplain, Rev. Edmond Barry, 
in the Chapel at Marymount. 

October 4. Sister M. Michael, Sister M. Benvenuta, and Sister M. Paula were 
assigned to establish a new convent and grade school at San Jacinto, California, in 
the Diocese of San Diego. 

January 7, 1946. Sister M. Clare, Sister M. Jean, Sister M. Augustine, Sister 
M. Albert, Sister M. Gregory, Sister M. David, and Sister M. Martin were clothed 
with the Holy Habit. 

March 8. Sister M. Fidelma, a Silver Jubilarian, passed away. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wisc. 


March 25. Sister M. Elizabeth Birkhaeuser died after a year’s illness. 

April 30. Sister M. Marion, O.P., and Sister M. Benedict, O.P., read papers 
before the Archdiocesan convention of the National Catholic Music Educators As- 
sociation held in Milwaukee. 


Saint Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


March 25. The Sisters of the Community and the students of St. Cecilia 
Academy celebrated the patronal feast of Mother Annunciata, O.P., Prioress Gen- 
eral, with a special program. 

Sister Roberta, O.P., and Sister Dorothea, O.P., attended the annual meeting 
of the Mid-South regional unit of the Catholic Library Association, held in 
Memphis on March 25. 
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Sister Anne Frances, O.P., and Sister Jane Frances, O.P., attended the regular 
meeting of the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, held in 
Memphis, March 25-29. 

Sister Miriam, O.P., and Sister Marie deLourdes, O.P.,, attended the annual 
meeting of the N.C.E.A., held in St. Louis, April 23-26. 

Rev. Aloysius Baltz, O.S.B., who served as an Army Chaplain during the war 
and spent some time- in Italy, addressed the faculty and students of St. Cecilia 
Academy recently. 

June 4. The eighty-sixth annual commencement exercises of St. Cecilia Acad- 
emy were held in the Chapel. Mass was celebrated by His Excellency, Most Rev. 
William L. Adrian, D.D. The address was delivered by Rev. Charles O’Donnell, 
professor in Father Ryan High School. 


Congregation of The Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., conducted the Postulants’ Retreat during the week 
of March 3. 

His Excellency, Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Cleveland, officiated at the Reception and Final Profession ceremonies held in St. 
Bernard’s Church on Sunday afternoon, March 10. 

The following young ladies received the Habit: Mary Glowack, in religion 
Sister M. Pauline; Nan Gilmore, Sister M. Patrice; Lillian Greco, Sister M. An- 
toinette; Rose Miller, Sister M. Rosaire; Lucille Doyle, Sister M. Evangeline; 
Alma George, Sister M. Gregory; Dorothy Slattery, Sister M. Noreen; Lucille 
Eckerman, Sister M. Irene; June Ann Amick, Sister M. Annette; Josephine Snyder, 
Sister M. Rita; Mary Ann Jakubisin, Sister M. David. 

The following Sisters pronounced their final vows: Sisters M. Charlotte, Bene- 
dict, Joseph, Winefride, Ronald, Patrick, William, and Laura. 

Rev. W. A. McLoughlin, O.P., preached the Holy Week Retreat at Our Lady 
of the Elms, and Rev. J. C. Pino, O.P., the Retreat at Youngstown during the 
week of April 21. 

A one-day Retreat was conducted at Our Lady of the Elms for the Newman 
Club of Akron University. 


Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


January 20. Mother Philomena Frey died at the age of ninety-three in the 
seventy-eighth year of her religious life. 

January 27. Sister Bonaventure Elling passed to her eternal reward in the 
seventy-fourth year of her life, the fifty-eighth of her religious profession. 

March 3. Sister Baptist Barnworth died after a lingering illness. Fifty-eight 
of her seventy-eight years were passed in the religious life. 

March 11. Sister Patiana Hoffman went to her eternal rest in the forty-sixth 
year of her religious profession. 

March 17. Sister Fortuna Weigert passed away in St. Catherine’s Hospital 
where she had labored for fifty-six years caring for the sick. On the same day, 
Sister Fabiola Fischee died; she had been professed forty years. 

April 8. Sister Josita Van Prooyen died in the eleventh year of her religious 
profession. R.I. P. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Tex. 


On the Feast of the Annunciation, four young ladies received the Holy Habit 
of St. Dominic, and on March 26, one Novice made her first Profession. The 
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young ladies who received the Habit were Sister M. Vincentia (Josephine Dragna), 
Sister M. Veronica (Veronica Borski), Sister M. Olivia (Jo Rita Fertitta), Sister 
M. Evelyn (Mary Lucille Gawlik). The Novice who made Profession was Sister 
M. Annette. 

His Excellency, Most Reverend C. E. Byrne, D.D., LL.D., spoke on the need 
of Religious Vocations and urged the clergy and the laity to pray for vocations. 
Assisting His Excellency were Rev. W. S. Nigh, C.S.B., and Rev. L. F. Vander 
Hayden, O.P. Other priests present in the sanctuary were Rt. Rev. E. A. Kelly, 
P.A., V.G., Rev. J. J. Shahrigan, M.S., Rev. V. Liberto, O.M.I., Rev. M. J. Daly, 
Rev. John Campbell, and Rev. J. Tortorice. Fr. Campbell preached the sermon. 

The first of the annual retreats took place June 6-15. 

Rev. Mother M. Angela, Mother General, has just returned from her visita- 
tion of our convents in California. 

The Annual Liturgical Day was celebrated on Laetare Sunday with a High 
Mass at Holy Rosary Church. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


During the last week-end of March, Her Majesty, Empress Zita of Austria, 
accompanied by Countess Kaesenbrock, was a guest at St. Mary’s College. 

Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P., conducted the annual College Retreat; Rev. F. N. 
Halligan, O.P., conducted the exercises of the Academy Retreat. 

Representatives of St. Mary of the Springs, Albertus College, the secondary, 
and the elementary schools of the Congregation attended the meeting of the 
National Catholic Education Association in St. Louis. 

April 28. His Excellency, Bishop Michael J. Ready, D.D., attended the first 
quarterly meeting of the Diocesan Council of Catholic Women on St. Mary’s 
College campus. 

May 5. A Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving was celebrated at the Mother- 
house to commemorate the Golden Jubilee of Sister M. Ambrose Hughes, Sister 
Wilfrid McMahon, and Sister M. Bernardine Lynam. 

May 9. St. Mary of the Springs Unit of the Institutum Divi Thomae was 
formally dedicated. The presentation of the charter and the formal speeches were 
held in the Little Theater under the presidency of His Excellency, Bishop Michael 
J. Ready, who closed the program with Pontifical Benediction in Sansbury Chapel. 


Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


February 12. Sisters M. Patrice, Catherine Marie, Clare Marie, Margaret 
Mary, and Ferdinand celebrated the Silver Jubilee of their Religious Profession. 

March 7. Solemn High Mass in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas was celebrated 
by Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O.P., who was assisted by Rev. E. B. Leary, O.P., and 
Rev. C. A. Musselman, O.P., as ministers. Very Rev. W. Furlong, President of 
Seton Hall College, delivered the sermon for the occasion. 

March 19. The celebration of ‘‘Founder’s Day” paid due honor to Mother M. 
Joseph, Foundress of Caldwell College for Women. 

April 10. A Spring Musical given by the All State Audition group was en- 
joyed by the Community in company with the parents of the participants. 

April 21-28. Very Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., conducted the first of the 
annual retreats. 

April 30. Eight postulants were invested in the Dominican Habit and four 
Novices made temporary profession of Vows. His Excellency, Most Rev. Thomas 
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A. Boland, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Newark, celebrated the Mass, at which the 
Retreat Master, Fr. Drexelius, preached the sermon. 
March 2. Sister M. Arthur passed to her eternal reward. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kans. 


January 29. Rey. John Wilson, C.PP.S., a Major in the Army Chaplain Corps, 
recounted for the Community his three years of imprisonment in Japanese intern- 
ment camps. 

March 2. The Community had the pleasure of resuming use of their newly 
decorated chapel 

March 3-5. The Forty Hours Devotion was held in the Chapel of the Mother- 
house; the solemn closing took place on Tuesday after Compline. 

March 10. Rev. Frank N. Heyer, Convent Chaplain, sang a Requiem High 
Mass for the repose of the soul of John Cardinal Glennon. 

March 21. Rev. Otto Krische, O.F.M., erected the Stations of the Cross at 
the Convent and in the Chapel of St. Rose Hospital. 

March 23-25. Sister M. Emmanuel, O.P., and Sister M. Henrietta, O.P., at 
tended a course in radiographic procedure at Kansas City, Mo. 

March 26. His Excellency, Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, D.D., presided at 
the annual meeting of the Great Bend Deanery in the Convent Library. On the 
following day, His Excellency celebrated a Missa Recitata in the Convent Chapel 
and gave a short talk to the Sisters. 

March 31. The new Shrine of St. Joseph on the Convent grounds was dedi- 
cated in the presence of the donors, Mr. and Mrs. Nick Tockert. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


On the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, a Solemn High Mass was celebrated by 
Rev. R. E. Kavanagh, O.P., a member of Dominican College faculty, with Rev. 
Alexis O’Brien, O.P., of the English Province, as Deacon, and Very Rev. A. M. 
McDermott, O.P., as Subdeacon. 

On their way home to England after eight years in Grenada, B. W.I., Rev. 
Fathers O’Brien and McGibbon, O.P., visited St. Mary’s and honored the com- 
munity by celebrating the Holy Sacrifice. 

Mother Mary Dominic and Sister M. Grace, O.P., attended the Installation of 
His Excellency, Bishop Greco, as Bishop of Alexandria. 

An Institute on the teaching of Religion in the upper grades was held at St. 
Anthony School under the sponsorship of Sister M. Peter, O.P., School Supervisor. 

Sister M. Clara, O.P., Dean, and Sister M. Elizabeth, O.P., Head of the College 
Science Department, and of the Scientific Research Unit of the Institutum Divi 
Thomae in Louisiana, attended the annual convention of the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges and the Southern Regional Meeting of the 
N.C.E.A. held in Memphis. 

Sister M. Teresa, O.P., Principal of St. Mary’s Dominican High School, was 
elected secretary of the Southern Regional Unit—Secondary School Department of 
the N.C.E.A. 

Sisters M. Reginald, O.P., and Aquin, O.P., attended the annual convention 
of the Louisiana Libraries Association in Shreveport. 

Sister M. Austin, O.P., attended and addressed the Northwestern State College 
Foreign Language Conference at Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

The Louisiana State Department of Education selected Sister M. Louise, O.P., 
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to serve On a permanent committee of Teacher Education in Louisiana for a period 
of ten years. 


St. Catherine of Siena Convent, St. Catherine, Ky. 


On April 1, Sister Mary Bertrand Manning passed to her eternal reward in 
the sixty-second year of her Religious Profession. 

Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., conducted a ten-day Retreat preparatory to the Re- 
ception of the Postulants to the Holy Habit on March 6, and the Profession of 
the Novices on March 7. 

March 6. Fourteen Postulants were clothed in the Holy Habit of St. Dominic, 
and three Novices made their first Profession on March 7. Rev. J. R. Clark, O.P., 
officiated at the ceremonies, and Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., delivered the sermons. 

March 7. Very Rev. J. B. Reese, O.P., of St. Rose Priory, celebrated a Solemn 
High Mass in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas; Fr. Reese was assisted by Rev. H. B. 
Schaller, O.P., as Deacon, and Rev. E. A. Vitie, O.P., as Subdeacon. 

Several Missionaries have been guests at St. Catherine’s recently: Rev. J. L. 
Curran, O.P., and Rev. B. H. Sheerer, O.P., addressed the students and faculty, 
giving an account of their work and experiences. 

Mother Margaret Elizabeth, O.P., made a visitation in the schools of the 
Archdioceses of New York and Boston during March and April. 

Present at the National Catholic Education Convention at St. Louis during the 
week of April 22 were: Sister Marie, O.P., and Sister Stella Maris, O.P., of St. 
Catherine Junior College; Sister Elise, O.P., of St. Agnes Academy, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sister Clarita, O.P., Supervisor of Schools in the Archdiocese of Boston, 
and Sister Dominic Marie, O.P., of Mount Trinity Academy, Watertown, Mass. 

April 29. Two Postulants were clothed in the Holy Habit. On April 30, 
two Novices made their first Profession. Rev. J. R. Clark, O.P., conducted the 
ceremonies. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


December 8, 1945. On the fourth anniversary of their expulsion by the 
Japanese from their mission in Kongmoon, China, Sister M. Patricia and Sister M. 
Beatrice returned to that same Mission from the Island of Macao. 

February 7, 1946. Sister M. Clare died at the Motherhouse after a four 
months’ illness. A Solemn High Mass of Requiem on February 9 preceded the 
burial of Sister Clare’s remains in Maryknoll Cemetery. 

Thirty-nine Baptisms marked the closing of the first doctrine course conducted 
by Sister Rose Victor and Sister Margaret Marie in Laipo, China, after their return 
from the Kunming area to which they had been forced to evacuate. 

At Riberalta, Bolivia, early in this year, the Government opened a new hospital 
which it staffed with Maryknoll Sisters. 

At about the same time, Sister Antonia Maria, M.D., and Sister Mary Cornelia 
opened a dispensary in Kweilin, China, shortly after they had returned to their 
renovated Mission. 

March 7. Maryknoll Sisters at the Motherhouse, in various parts of the 
United States, and in the Hawaiian Islands made Final Profession of simple vows. 
The preacher for the ceremony at the Motherhouse was Rev. William F. Masterson, 
S.J., Director of the Catholic American Committee for the Philippines. His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Walsh, Superior General of the Maryknoll Fathers, presided and de- 
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livered an address before the services closed with Solemn Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

March 14. Sister Joan Miriam died in Galveston, Texas, of typhoid feve 
Her body was returned to the Motherhouse where a Solemn High Mass was offere 
on March 18 for the repose of her soul; interment took place in the Marykno 
Cemetery. ; 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 


March 7. Sister M. Michael Regan and Sister Felicitas McCarthy celebrate 
the Golden Jubilee of their reception. 

Recently called to eternal life were Sister M. Gervase Downey, Sister } 
Millicent Naber, Sister M. Euphrasia Nestor, and Sister M. Virginia Mulligan. 

April 6. Sister M. Januarius Mullen, Second Councillor, died in St. Jo 
Mercy Hospital, Aurora, Illinois. The Funeral Mass was solemnized at Sinsina' 
on April 9 by Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, O.P., Provincial, assisted by Rev. J. B 
Schneider, O.P., Madison, and Rev. E. S. Murray, O.P., Kansas City. Acolyt 
were Rev. J. A. Simones, O.P., Oak Park, and Rev. R. W. Mulvey, O.P., Madiso 
A number of secular clergy attended, and Rev. T. E. Shea, Pontiac, Illinois, preached 
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